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CENTER FOR STUDY OF THE UNEMPLOYED 

PURPOSE 

The Center for the Study of the Unemployed of the Graduate School 
of Social Work reflects fundamental policies of New York University to reach 
out and contribute to the progress and development of the community. 

The Center engages in a variety of activities designed to contribute to 
knov edge of the multiple problems faced by the unemployed and to 
assist In the planning and administration of programs for such persons. By 
facilitating the interauion between practitioners and academic specialists, 
the Center hopes to improve understanding and skill In each area of concern 
resulting from the unemployment of these people. The activities of the 
Center are supported with funds provided by New York University, The Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the U,S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the U.S, Department of Labor, 



PROGRAM 

Research. The Center is currently completing a three-year study of changes 
in work attitudes and performance of youth enrolled in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps In New York City. 

Curriculum Materials. The Center develops training materials primarily 
through workshops and institutes, participated in by planners and operators 
of youth-work programs among federal, regional, state and community 
agencies. The curriculum materials are intended to serve the training needs 
of personnel engaged in employment programs at all levels. 

Technical Assistance, The Center offers technical assistance in the plan- 
ning, operation and assessment of Comprehensive Employment Programs 
and Scheuer nonprofessional programs for selected metropolitan areas. 

Training. The Center designs and conducts training programs for staff per- 
sonnel of the Bureau of Work Programs. 
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PREFACE 



This monograph has been prepared as an aid to those concerned with 
planning for and operating manpower services in ^neighborhoods. It is in* 
tended to help in guiding both volunteers and staff at ail levels to better 
serve those individuals who look to the neighborhood center for help with 
employment problems. 

It was the hope in developing this monograph that it would prove to be 
more than a “howto do it" booklet. It attempts to place the “neighborhood 
method" in its proper context as part of a comprehensive manpower pro- 
gram. In addition, it attempts to provide guide lines for integrating man- 
power activities into a total neighborhood service approach. 

The preparation of the monograph was preceded by visits to a number 
of communities in the northeast region of the country that had operating 
manpower programs in neighborhoods. A number of “experts" were inter- 
viewed and a great variety of reports and evaluations of programs were 
carefully reviewed. Thus, the monograph represents the findings and ex- 
perience of a great number of groups and individuals. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation and gratitude to the 
many individuals who gave so freely of their time and who so willingly 
shared their knowledge and experience. Each of the program operators and 
their staffs exhibited great enthusiasm for the work they were doing and 
confidence in their methods and approaches. The methods and approaches 
vaHed from community to community and each had been tested in the 
crucible of experience. All admitted that problems were severe, resources 
to do the job were limited and that “we" were really just beginning to learn. 
All were, however, hopeful. 

The monograph, as a result, presents alternative methods for deliver- 
ing neighborhood manpower services which stem from present experiences 
and guides operators in making choices of method which best meet the 
complex needs of people and are most compatible with the style of service 
delivery of their own communities. 

In August of 1966 President Johnson, while in Syracuse, New York, 
made a pledge to establish a neighborhood center of some kind “in every 
ghetto In America." 

It should be noted, that governmental effort to meet the complex needs 
of our disadvantaged population continue to expand. Resources are grow- 
ing and new programs are coming into being. In the last analysis, these 
new services must be delivered to those in need, the target population. 
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As of now, the neighborhood centers appear as a most feasible and effective 
instrument for the first contact in delivering these services. It must be 
assumed, therefore, that resources for their continuing and expanding 
operations will also continue to grow. 

Since we are at the beginning period of operating these centers, ex* 
perience is limited and programs experimental. It must be anticipated that 
the nature and character of these centers will change with the passage of 
time and the accumulation of experience. This should produce a number 
of workable and more imaginative and efficient models and result in better 
service to people. The successful operation of any center, at this point in 
time, will depend upon its flexibility and readiness for change for better 
meeting the needs of the people utilizing its services. Providing neighbor* 
hood services in each community is a challenge to the ingenuity, imagina* 
tion and dedication of those who plan and operate these programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Central and most Important to any solution to the problem of poverty 
Is the need for providing adequate employment opportunities and all of 
the supports necessary for our disadvantaged population to take advantage 
of these opportunities as they are developed, 

In recognition of this, federal, state and local community resources 
have been committed to the development of a wide variety of manpower 
programs directed toward increasing these employment opportunities and 
the potential of people for using them. The federal government spent more 
than 2 billion dollars for programs In manpower In 1966. It Is anticipated 
that the national commitment will continue to increase. 

While it is widely accepted that any plan for developing job opportune 
ties must consider both the availability of jobs, on i e one hand, and mak* 
ing people suitable for jobs on the other, an added component In the 'plan 
must be a mechanism which brings people to the job or to those programs 
which eventually lead to employment. A discussion of that mechanism is 
the central focus of this paper. The mechanism which has developed as 
the means of recruiting clients for the variety of manpower programs now 
established in most communities is the neighborhood manpower center. 
As of federal fiscal 1967 manpower services were available in some seven 
hundred neighborhood centers and it is anticipated that 1800 additional 
centers will be opened in all parts of the United States during the next few 
years. 

it might be helpful, however, to program planners and operators to 
have some understanding about the history and purpose of these programs 
and services to which the neighborhood manpower center program will be 
related. 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE MANPOWER PROGRAM 
BACKGROUND 



Comprehensive manpower programs are a recent program develop* 
ment made possible, in its present form, through federal legislation passed 
during the 1960's, The development of this legislation is discussed by 
R, A. Nixon in an article published by the Center for the Study of Unem- 
ployed Youth; 



“Between 1961 and 1966 Congress enacted a wide ranging 
series of laws dealing with the manpower problems of labor force 
supply, employment and unemployment, This burst of legislation 
came about without plan or pattern in response to pressing prob- 
lems of hard-core unemployment In depressed areas, juvenile de- 
linquency, “automation“-dlsplaced workers, chronic poverty and 
shortages of some skilled and professional workers, The result has 
been the development of major federal programs which in their 
totality comprise most of the basic elements required for an Inte- 
grated national manpower program .... 

.... The major pieces In tnls extraordinary bundle of manpower- 
related laws are: The Area Redevelopment Act of 1965; the Juv- 
enile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act (1961); the 
Manpower Development and Training Act (1962); the Economic 
Opportunity Act (1964); and the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
(1965). In addition several laws Indirectly but still Importantly 
related to manpower programs wore passed, most notably the 
Medical Assistance Programs (Title XIX) of the 1965 Social Se- 
curity (Medicare) Amendments, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (Title I for aid to education of children of 
low Income families) and the Civil Rights Act of 1964." 1 



Prior to the enactment of the legislation of the 1960's, the federal 
government did express concern for problems of unemployment particu- 
larly in the 1930's through its public works programs designed to create 
jobs. The federal-state Employment Service also came into being in the 
1930's. It continues to function today as a major component of the job 
placement aspect of any comprehensive community manpower program. 



National Program Emphasis 

It might be helpful for program operators to understand the change in 
emphasis of federal manpower efforts as part of the evolution of national 
manpower policy. In a booklet entitled, MAKING SENSE OF FEDERAL 
MANPOWER POLICY, Levitan and Mangum describe the new dimensions 
of national manpower policies; 

“Although the federal government is no novice In affecting 
manpower utilization, the emphasis during the sixties has 
changed radically. The traditional concern of federal manpower 
policy was the supply of labor, both skilled and unskilled. Early 
examples are encouragement of Immigration prior to 1920, the 
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R. A. Nixon in an article published by the Center for the Study of Unem* 
MANPOWER POLICY, Levitan and Mangum describe the new dimension 



land-grant college system established during the post-Civil War 
period of agricultural expansion and early industrialization, and 
matching grants for vocational education as industrialization 
entered more sophisticated stages. Even the federally-financed 
state employment services have been primarily concerned with 
filling job orders. Only during the depression of the 1930's did 
manpower policy efforts shift to the demano side by financing 
public works and work-relief jobs. 

"During World War II, the federal impact upon manpower 
was all pervading. Not only were millions of persons drafted into 
the armed forces, but vast numbers were also trained ana re- 
trained for war production. Wage policies also were utilized to 
channel labor into defense industries, The 6. I. Bill of Rights, 
fallowing World War II, had significant impact upon manpower 
development by providing education and training to 7.8 million 
veterans. 



"During the fifties, federal manpower policies focused upon 
expanding the supply of highly skilled and professional labor. 
The establishment of the National Science Foundation and the 
passage of the National Defense Education Act were illustrative 
products of the new interests. 



"During the sixties, these efforts have continued but a new 
dimension has been added. No longer is the emphasis on match- 
ing the best man with an existing job, but on providing a suit- 
able job for each man or equipping the man to fill a suitable job."2 



Thus through new and comprehensive manpower programs It has be- 
come the right of every individual to be given every opportunity for being 
trained for and securing help in finding a job that provides more than mere 
subsistence to him and his family. Those concer id with the planning and 
operation of local programs have carried this general policy a step further 
by seeking to train people to function at the maximum of their potential 
and to find and create job opportunities for the expression of this potential. 



However, any programs conceived at the national level must be carried 
out in the cities and towns of the nation and it is there that programs 
achieve success or failure in terms of service to people. While the federal 
government may provide the funds, the implementation of programs must 
be carried out in accordance with the capability and style of each indepen- 
dent community. 

Thus, in response to the availability of federal manpower program funds 
and as the action component of the war on poverty, communities across the 
nation have begun to mobilize their own resources to implement manpower 
services. 



As might be anticipated, a huge number of problems became evident 
in the mounting of such a massive effort in a relatively short period of time. 
Lack of knowledge and experience in manpower programming, shortages of 
trained personnel, jurisdictional disputes and problems of coordination all 
surfaced quickly as the programs got underway. 
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The result has been that, to this point, manpower training and iob place- 
ment efforts on behalf of the < d is a dva n ta eed have met n ( f e ^®e or 

i szz “ ri; 

=£ -j&s esssMsr- " “ 
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w?tf| h them, keeping in mind that the basic obiective Is the development of 
effective service to people. The delivery of these services will begin in the 

neighborhoods. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD SERVICE CONCEPT 



In Its pamphlet entitled "Standards for Neighborhood Centers" The 
National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers define a 



neighborhood In the following way: 

"A Neighborhood Is the smallest cell of city life, a grouping 
of households small enough for face-to-face relationships, and 
large enough to support primary services needed by families. 

Roughly, it corresponds to the area served by an elementary 
school, Its Institutions meet most of the needs of pre-adolescent 
children.''^ 

From the view point of the Individual living in an urban poor neighbor- 
hood, It tends to be a geographic area where he shops or walks. It is a 
grouping of streets whose names are familiar, an area within which one 
recognizes familiar faces and Identifies strangers. It is an area within 
which all the young children go to the same school or play in the same 
playground. It Is a place where most of the people are at a similar economic 
level and faced with common problems that are symptomatic of those who 
live In poverty. 

It Is also an area where people have had frequent contact with welfare 
workers, settlement workers, public health nurses, clinics, probation offi- 
cers and others who bring services to the poor. New, however, are the store- 
front centers for helping to find jobs and staffed by people to whom one 
can readily bring one's problems. 

Neighborhood Service Centers are both an old an a new Idea. 



“Algo referred to at community centers, neighborhood houses, 
community or neighborhood associations, or guilds are multifunc- 
tional agencies which exist to serve the social needs of persons 
in given geographical neighborhoods. It has been said that the 
neighborhood is their 'client 1 . The Settlement movement began in 
England during the 1880's. Toynbee Hall (1884), the first settle- 
ment was started when Samuel Barnett, then vicar of St. Jude s 

R arish in London, invited a number of university studentu to join 
im and his wife In 'settling' In a deprived area. Their aim was to 
gain understanding of the conditions under which the working 
classes lived and enlist the aid of the more fortunate in altering 
these conditions .... The original settlement In this county ’was 
Neighborhood Guild (now University Settlement) founded in 1886 
In New York City."* 

Thus the Idea of bringing services in neighborhoods to the economically 
disadvantaged began as early as 1884. Today there are more than 800 
Neighborhood centers of the Settlement House variety located in urban 
centers across the United States. The goals of these centers have remained 



fairly stable over the years. 

"... Improvement of living conditions is still one of the main 
objectives of settlements. Combined with it are the strengthening 
of family; creating a feeling of neighborliness by helping In- 
dividuals and groups to relate to one another; developing ind g- 
enous leadership; and integrating a local neighborhood with its 
city, state, nation and the world . . . . " s 
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While the neighborhood centers of the settlement idea provided a 
variety of services to the people of the neighborhood, their approach and 
role differs from that of the neighborhood, centers being given impetus by 
the poverty program. Lorene Pacey described this role in her introduction 
to READINGS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SETTLEMENT WORK. "Settle- 
ments have tried to find, not to be, the solution for needs." 



With the development and growth of the "war on poverty" national 
focus on the problems of the poor highlighted the fact that a large variety 
of essential services such as health, education, employment etc. were not 
avaiiable, were "substandard," were not used or were not in sufficient 
quantity to meet the needs of the poor. 

Thus, the delivery of essential human services to the poor became a 
primary goal In the war on poverty and the neighborhood center approach 
became the chief means of delivering these services. It is not, however, the 
only goal of these centers. 

" . . . the multipurpose Neighborhood Center Is not In itself 
an anthpoverty program. It should not be regarded as a single 
solution to the problem of poverty. Rather, it is a program through 
which an almost limitless variety of anti-poverty programs — a 
combination chosen by the people In the neighborhood, reflecting 
what they Know are their own special needs — can be organized, 
coordinated, and delivered .... The neighborhood center's most 
important function is to provide the people of a neighborhood 
with a structure and a program design to enable them to act. 

The center should help people gather and use their own resources, 
as well as those in the community at large; it should help them 
develop the competence to work in their own behalf toward the 
resolution of the social and economic problems of poverty In their 
neighborhood."* 

The general purposes of neighborhood centers have been described 
by Perlman and Jones in a working definition as part of an Intensive study 
of such centers In six communities. 



1. "It provides information and referral services to assist people 
to use established agencies. In some instances a reaching- 
out operation brings 'information and referral* to the neigh- 
borhood resident In his home or on the street. 

2. "The center acts as advocate to protect a client's Interests 
and rights with respect to another agency. It may also seek a 
change in another agency's procedure or policy that will be- 
come a precedent for similar situations. 

3. "Concrete services are provided directly to individuals and 
families. The list varies from project to project and may In- 
clude one or more of these: legal aid; day care for children, 
employment counseling, training and job placement, case- 
work, assistance In homemaking, recreation and group work, 
health services, and help with housing problems. 



4. "The center organizes and mobilizes 

action on behalf of the residents of the no 
ranges from facilitating two-way communicat 



groups for collective 
ghborhood. This 
on between resi- 
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dents and local Institutions to assisting groups to confront and 
challenge those who make decisions affecting conditions and 
services in their neighborhood."? 

The more specific advantages to the poor are related to: a) proximity 
to clients, b) opportunity for continuity of service, c) services directed ex* 
cluslvely to the needs of disadvantaged people, and style of delivery of serv* 
Ice can be more compatible with the general life style of the poor (e.g. 
informal, no language barriers, evening hours, etc.) d) providing service to 
people when and where they are needed. 

For the neighborhood the center serves a variety of specific purposes 
Including: a) it can be more responsive to the unique needs of the neigh* 
borhood, b) integrate and coordinate resources e.g. jobs and manpower, 
c) may act as Integrating agent for neighborhood to total community pro* 
grams and services, and d) communicates Information for broader com- 
munity planning. 

Hundreds of the “new" neighborhood services have been developed 
over the past few years by a large variety of public and private agencies. 
Greatest Impetus In neighborhood manpower centers has been given by 
the Community Action Agencies funded by the office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. A variety of other neighborhood services have been developed by 
other sponsoring agencies such as mental health groups, public welfare 
and public health. 

Significantly, many report employment problems a main reason for 
people seeking help at neighborhood service centers. As an example, the 
following Is cited from the report of Perlman and Jones concerning the 
Roxbury Neighborhood Center In Boston. 

"Every fifteenth case, 92 In aft, registered during 1965 was 
read and notes were taken on all the problems that were Identified 
by either the client or the worker. The following table shows the 
first problem mentioned and the distribution of all problems that 
were subsequently Identified In the case records."® 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROBLEMS IN SAMPLE OF ROXBURY CASES 

Mentioned First All Problems 



Problem 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Employment .... 


37 


40 


49 


27 




21 


23 


36 


20 


Financial 


14 


15 


28 


16 


Housing 


9 


10 


23 


13 


Family 


7 


8 


25 


14 


Health 


4 


4 


18 


10 


TOTAL 


92 


100 


179 


100 
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In visits to various communities and in the review of a nu [ nb ® r 
gram reports, the author found that problems of employment tended to be 
amon The most frequent problems dealt with at the neishbor ood ce^ 
Problems in relation to public welfare and a wide variety of family problems 

were also a frequent subject of discussion with neiehbo ^ h °^ “" ®r,^ r ' 
sonnel. Even in centers where the main focus o se irvlce I Is upon | srobtems 
other than employment, such as Lincoln Hospital Mental Health Service 
In the Bronx, New York, the frequency with which employment problems 
have become an integral part of a mental health treatment plan has lead 
the staff to explore moving toward developing manpower services as part 
of the center program. 

That problems of employment should emerge as the cornerstone of 
any plans for neighborhood services should not be surprising. By employ- 
ment problems, we mean both unemployment and underemployment. This 
would mean families or individuals who either earn no income or whose 
earnings provide less than or little more than mere subsistence# 

The development of effective manpower services within neighborhoods 
would, therefore, constitute a key element In any program leading to the 
solution of problems related to poverty. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD MANPOWER SERVICE MODELS j 

Present experience has indicated two basic approaches to manpower * 

services in neighborhoods. Others may be variations or combinations of 
these models. The manpower center may be a separate physical entity 
located, usuaiiy as a store front, in a neighborhood. While it relates closely ( > 

to neighborhood workers, its administration is tied closely to the overall or 
comprehensive manpower program of the community. A second approach 
has been to include manpower service as part of a multi-service neighbor- 
hood center. It is tied more closely administratively to the controls of the 
multi-service center, Today there tends to be more movement toward man- 
power programs in neighborhoods being part of total and comprehensive 
services to the neighborhood residents. The 14 model cities (discussed 
later) for neighborhood development will influence greatly the direction •) 

that these services will eventually take, 

Three general types seem to be emerging: H 

a. An advice and referral center that chiefly provides information 
and directs people to specialized agencies for services. Such 
centers will also engage In out-reach, advocacy, and follow-up 

services and may provide transportation.* ' j 

Under this plan the manpower center would be one of those services 
to which referral would be made. This would reduce the necessity for out- 
reach function of the manpower center. Since a follow-up procedure is 
anticipated by the central service, it might relieve the manpower center of 
this responsibility. The manpower center, however, would have to coordinate 
with other neighborhood servies directly and have a major responsibility 
in the management of the client while he is involved with the comprehensive }j 

manpower service. The manpower center would also be interviewing and 
doing intake in accordance with its own system of record keeping. This model 
assumes that a wide variety of manpower and other services are available 
to clients. 

b. A diagnostic and limited service center that ha* a central In- ‘I 

take and analysis Unit to Interview people, ascertain needs, 

and refer or take them to specialized agencies linked to the 

center. Limited on-the-spot services would also be provided , 

at the center or within walking distance of it . 10 ■ 

This plan assumes a wide variety of available neighborhood services. 

Decision making relative to which service the client needs is done here. This ij 

would have a high concentration of professional workers with a variety of [ j 

skills. This would also necessitate either excellent and unusual working !< 

relationships with other services or some administrative control over them. 

It would probably mean that manpower services would be highly specialized 

and supportive services to the client provided by other agencies. <■ 
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c, A comprehensive multi-purpose center that ideally, is a social 
service “shopping plaza", housing under one roof or within 
walking distance as many community social agencies as pos- 
sible and providing central outreach, intake, diagnosis, ad- 
vocacy, follow-up, and community organization functions.** 

For the disadvantaged this model may hold a great deal of promise. 
It can serve the client totally at the time he needs the service. Manpower 
functions would be part of a "unified" or whole service. There would be a 
greater integration of manpower functions into the variety of neighborhood 
services plus a relationship to a community-wide manpower program. Out- 
reach would be easier since clients would appear at the center for a greater 
variety of reasons. Employment problems could be picked up as part of the 
normal diagnostic procedure. Supportive services might be readily available. 

This model, however, assumes that effective coordination between the 
services is posible. 

Whichever model emerges in a given neighborhood, there will be certain 
constant functions which will make up the neighborhood manpower pro- 
gram. Variations In the models will only affect the emphasis of the program. 
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THE TARGET POPULATION IN NEIGHBORHOODS 



From the viewpoint of those planning or operating manpower programs 
in neighborhoods a basic problem relates to the particular population that 
they seek to provide with service. As should be anticipated, those conditions 
which brought about poverty would be a set of conditions least conducive 
to employability. Thus, employment programs in neighborhoods, to achieve 
success, will require greater effort, skill, patience and ingenuity on the 
pare of the service than has been the practice in the employment field 
heretofore. Some general characteristics of the disadvantaged population 
have direct bearing on the planning of comprehensive manpower programs. 



« . . , Despite the Inadequacy of standardized data, some generali- 
zations about clients (of neighborhood centers) can be drawn. 
The centers served a population that was representative of their 
areas, racially and ethnically. Beyond this, the nature of the serv- 
ice offered appears to be one of the factors that Influenced the 
Kinds of people who were attracted. The programs that em- 
phasized a family-centered, generalized social service had two- 
Ks or more of their clients in the 20-40 age group, and 
two-thirds were female. The programs that stressed employment 
son/ice had a higher percentage of young and single people ... 



Employment problems rarely are manifested in isolation but are usually 
accompanied by a number of other problems which are the result of un- 
employment or which have been a cause for unemployment. Service to the 
individual or family will require the blending of effort of a sizable number 
of agencies and personnel to make sustained employment possible. The 
management of such problems require a high degree of cooperation, co- 
ordination and communication between a number of individuals and agen- 



cies. 



A high level of motivation for work has long been recognized as an 
important asset in successful placement for employment. The disadvan- 
taged representing the potential client loads of the neighborhood man- 
power programs have been characterized as “apathetic." More recent 
interpretations have labled this attitude as "a feeling of hopelessness. 

It manifests itself in an inability to "cope" and resignation resulting in poor 
grooming and poor personal hygiene. Among the young it may be expressed 
fhrough belligerence, a lack of discipline, inability to relate to authority, 
early leaving of school and anti-social behavior leading to contacts with 
the law and courts. Neither attitudes of resignation or belligerence pre- 
sents the individual as an ideal candidate to a prospective employer. 



Disadvantaged populations have also been characterized as having 
severe educational deficiencies, health problems and language difficulties. 
Thus at Mobilization for Youth in New York City which sponsors a highly 
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sophisticated neighborhood employment program, more th«n one-ttord of 
the clients speak Spanish only. Of those who reported such data a * ^f' 1 ' 
zation for Youth more than 45% had only an elementary school education. 

In New Haven, Community Progress, Inc. manpower program reported that 
58% of clients were school dropouts and 36% had less than a tenth grade 
education. Little data is available on health problems despite a recognition 
that it is a real deterrent to sustained employment. 

"Health problems are more widespread and health standards 
much lower In slum areas than In more affluent sections o. cities 
and the country generally. How much of the sub*employment 
of slum residents is traceable to chronic health problems and dis- 
abilities cannot be estimated precisely, but probably around 10 to 
20 percent of the individuals involved have such problems. 

rif the slum residents who were jobless and seeking work, 6 per* 
cenYconsS 

nim/mont AnH the nronortion of men with disoointtes so 

that they are unable to work Is much Wshor in j 
nouertv areas. This proport on s considerably higher among Negro 
ti?an whUe men (in both poverty and other areas). Negroes not 
oniv suffer the most from Inadequate health care, poor nutrltlon» 

°Sd y SwMlJlnV Conditions: but an less o(ten qu^l y for v,h to. 
collar and other Jobs suitable for workers with limited physical 

disabilities.^ 3 

What about the factors of discrimination as problems of the potential 
clients of manpower programs. What are the special problems of yout 
unemployment? Despite a growing economy and what some consider to be 
a rather tight labor market, finding meaningful jobs is dl,ficul ‘ ° r 
target group. While available unemployment may be questionab e, the 
known rates* may be of some use in understanding Re present sl uatmn 
faced by those concerned with manpower programs. The non-white 
employment rate is twice as high as that for whites. Unemployment or 
youth is three times as high as the national rate and for non-white you h 
Is five times as high. Discrimination still remains one of the most difficult 

manpower problems. 

The point to be made in examining some of the characteristics of the 
"target population 1 ' is that the neighborhood manpower center, as the 
ooint of closest contact with this group, has a unique and challenging r 
soonsibility. Knowing these characteristics emphasizes the magnitude of 
the problem, points up the kinds of functions to be carried out by the center 
and will help to sharpen the goals of its program. 

An important function of any comprehensive manpower program is 
then to examine the person seeking help in relation to his assets and 
liab"llt°es noUnly in terms of immediate employability but also with an eye 
toward future potential and growth. This means learning about his strengths 

as well as deficiencies. 
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From this information the person designated as a counselor to the 
individual is guided in marshaling the resources of other components of 
the comprehensive manpower program to repair damage to health by obtain- 
ing medical or dental treatment, to upgrade reading and arithmetic skills 
through adult basic education classes, to provide or obtain help in solving 
family or legal problems; to begin the process of developing marketable 
skills through referral to a training program or to help the individual toward 
employment through a job placement service, 



CHARACTERISTICS OF CLIENTS SERVED BY THE ONE-WEEK DIAGNOSTIC UNIT 
FROM JULY 1, 1966 THROUGH FEBRUARY 28, 1967 of the St. Louif Evaluation and 
Training Center, administered by Jewish Employment & Vocational Service. 



ACE 



16 yrs. *17 yrs, 
18 yrs. -21 yrs. 
22yrs.*29yrs. 
30 yrs. - 39 yrs. 
40 yrs. -49 yrs, 
50 yrs. -59 yrs, 
60 yrs. < “ 



60 

385 

381 

235 

121 

61 

4 

53 



MARITAL STATUS 



SINGLE 


496 


MARRIED 


417 


SEPARATED 


209 


DIVORCED 


73 


WIDOW OR WIDOWER 


46 


UNKNOWN 


59 


SEX 




MALE 


194 


FEMALE 


1106 



RACE 



CAUCASIAN 


92 


NEGRO 


1138 


MONGOLOID 


1 


UNKNOWN 


69 


POLICE RECORD 




YES 


151 


NO 


1071 


UNKNOWN 


78 



PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS 



YES 


171 


NO 


1061 


UNKNOWN 


68 



NUMBER OF CHIL0REN 


COMPUTATIONAL LEVEL 


0 


403 


TOOLOWTOBEMEASUREO 97 


1 


256 


4THGRA0E 


246 


2 


178 


5TH GRA0E 


401 


3 


132 


6TH GRADE 


251 


4 


98 


7TH GRADE 


146 


5 


68 


8THGRA0E 


61 


6 


37 


9TH GRADE 


32 


7 


34 


10TH GRADE 


10 


8 


14 


11THGRA0E 


7 


9 


5 


12TH GRADE 


2 


10 


4 


13TH GRA0E 


2 


MORE THAN 10 


6 


ABOVE 13TH GRA0E 


2 


UNKNOWN 


65 


UNKNOWN 


43 


LITERACY LEVEL 




SOURCE OF SUPPORT 




ILLITERATE 

Atli nninp 


105 

127 

195 

286 

254 

139 

78 

48 

12 

6 

3 

2 


EMPL0YE0 FULLTIME 


71 


4TH GRADE 
5TH GRADE 
6TH GRADE 
7TH GRADE 
8TH GRA0E 
9TH GRADE 
10TH GRADE 
UTH GRADE 
12TH GRADE 
13TH GRADE 
ABOVE 13TH GRADE 


EMPLOYED PART TIME 

SAVINGS 

SPOUSE 

PARENTS 

OTHER RELATIVES 

WELFARE 

PENSION 

OTHER 

NONE 

UNKNOWN 


34 

23 

341 

238 

96 

210 

33 

28 

76 

150 


UNKNOWN 


45 







WAIS Ml 



EDUCATION - HIGHEST 
QRADE COMPLETED 


40- 49 
SO- 59 


5 

16 


0GR.-3RD GR. 


10 


60- 69 


95 


4TH GR.-6TH GR. 


49 


70- 79 


285 


7THGR.-8TH GR. 


205 


80- 89 


406 


9TH GR. 


152 


90- 99 


306 


10TH GR. 


271 


100-109 


99 


11TH GR. 


187 


110-119 


14 


12TH GR. 


356 


120-129 


5 


SOME COLLEGE 


4 


130 -PLUS 


0 


UNKNOWN 


66 


UNKNOWN 


69 
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PLANNING THE NEIGHBORHOOD MANPOWER CENTER 

In planning for the development of a neighborhood manpower center 
it wili be wise to remember that there are certain general principles to be 
followed when developing any program of service to people. And in addition, 
there will be a number of specialized problems which are unique to man* 
power programs and that will have to be considered during the planning 
process. This section of the paper will discuss briefly the general principles 
and place greater emphasis on those unique to manpower operations. 

In the preceding section the author has tried to present a broad over* 
view of what the neighborhood approach is, why it is important and par* 
ticulariy what some of the major problems are. It is hoped that this has 
placed the problem into sharper focus for the planning group. 

It must be remembered that planning is a process that moves through 
a series of steps toward the achievement of an objective. It is the method 
and procedure by which a set of objectives are to be reached, Most Impor* 
tantly, it is not something that is done once and then forgotten. It is an 
ongoing process that continues even after a program or service Is in opera* 
tion. Planning continues as problems arise that make It necessary to change 
methods and procedures. Flexibility and the opportunity for making changes 
must |?e part of any planning process. 

The Planning Group 

To begin or initiate and to organize the planning process there must 
be a sponsoring agency. For neighborhood manpower centers this has 
usually been the Community Action Agency. In most communities it has 
been that group or organization that has primary responsibility for man- 
power programs in the community. Neighborhood centers will be part of 
an overall plan for comprehensive manpower services. However, any group 
of citizens can organize themselves to develop a program. 

An initial step in implementing the planning process will be the crea- 
tion of a planning mechanism. This may take the form of a committee of 
the sponsoring agency or it may be a new and independent organization that 
creates this planning mechanism. 

Most important is the determination of who should serve on and be 
part of the planning group. How big should it be? What is the scope of its 
work? How often should it meet? What kind of structure should it have? 
Where can it get help and guidance? How does it arrive at decisions? These 
are some of the matters that must be dealt with in forming the group and 
making it operational. 
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At minimum, each group will need a leader to conduct meetings, to 
organize the work of the group, to keep the group moving toward its objec- 
tives. Other members of the group will have to maintain records of the pro- 
ceedings including assignments of work and particularly decisions made 
by the group. 

The size of the group will vary depending upon a number of considera- 
tions. If it is anticipated that a number of organizations or agencies will in 
some way play a leading role in the operation of the program, it would be 
wise to include their representatives. These might include the public 
schools, Employment Service, a Casework agency, other manpower pro- 
grams, unions and industrial personnel and others. 

Neighborhood leaders should certainly be a key part of the planning 
group. Other members should be chosen for their knowledge about plan- 
ning or programming. The further make up will be determined also by 
considerations of potential support of specific groups and a “political 
sense." It should be remembered, however, that smaller groups of 15-20 
can accomplish more in a shorter time span than can groups of 30 or 40. 

Additionally, the group should have as members or advisors, profes- 
sional personnel who have expert knowledge about the technical aspects 
of the program being planned. They can serve in an advisory capacity to 
keep the group informed about possible consequences of decisions or 
alternative methods for courses of action. Such people may be available 
from a number of sources. They may be people operating such programs 
in neighboring communities, technical assistance personnel of govern- 
mental agencies or consultants designated by governmental agencies 
sponsoring neighborhood center programs. 

Very often, communities will hire consulting groups to develop plans 
which are then adopted or modified by such committees. This, of course, 
requires that funds be available to the planning groups. Many groups raise 
such funds from private “Family Foundations," organizations or individuals. 

The method for planning a neighborhood program will be dependent 
upon the decision of the group assigned the responsibility for implementing 
the planning process. The “right" way will be the way with which the group 
would feel the greatest commitment to the realization of the program. 

The frequency of meetings of the group will relate to how quickly the 
planning assignment needs to be carried out and how quickly information 
can be gathered upon which to base critical decisions. Other demands on 
the time and energies of the group will also be a factor. Careful planning, 
however, is time consuming so that patience will need to be exercised. 
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Weekly meetings at a specified time and place (making sure that there Is 
sufficient work for the group) tends to be a reasonable schedule. 

An orderly procedure for appointing leadership, assigning tasks, the 
running of meetings and making decisions must be agreed upon by the 
group at the outset. Fairly simple guides such as Robert's Rules of Order 
are available from libraries. It is easiest, however, to follow those same 
procedures used by the “parent" or sponsoring organization. What Is im* 
portant Is that each member of the planning group understand the “rules 
of the game." An inevitable part of group process is controversy. There 
must be a workable plan for resolving this and arriving at decisions. 

The Planning Process 

The planning process is a series of steps to be taken through group 
decisions. The steps are arranged in an order whereby subsequent steps 
are dependent upon those that precede it. Thus, in planning for the neigh* 
borhood manpower center the definitions of objectives and purposes of the 
program should be clearly spelled out-also the goals. In general, the 
neighborhood manpower center must provide or obtain from existing re* 
sources all the services necessary to make it possible for all residents of 
the neighborhood to reach their maximum employment potential. How this 
is done becomes the program of the center. The program, if, broken down 
into its component parts of what it does are its functions. The staff of the 
center carries out its different functions. 

What functions it carries out and what goals It has will be related to 
the special needs of the people in the neighborhood, what other services 
there are or do not exist but are needed, and what resources of money or 
staff are available to it. 

To plan for a neighborhood, information about the neighborhood, must 
be available or obtained. Geographic boundaries must be set which define 
clearly the neighborhood to be served, it should not exceed an area that 
does not allow for easy access to the center by people who may need its 
services. In disadvantaged areas that have severe employment problems, 
the center should attempt to serve smaller populations. Larger populations 
and small staffs may not allow for an effective program. Helping people 
with severe problems requires staff time and patience. Needing to serve 
large numbers of people can change the whole nature of a given operation, 
for example, from an intensive service to a reception and Information center 
where there is a high degree of referral out. 

It is Important to know a great deal about the characteristics of the 
population to be served with special knowledge about their particular prob* 
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lems-employment, health, age levels, family makeup, national and racial 
groups, income levels, number of persons per household and whether the 
area Is a transient one. Having this kind of Information will help determine 
the kind of service needed. 

More and more neighborhood services are conducting door-to-door 
serveys through the use of staff and volunteers. This serves the dual pur- 
pose of gathering data and publicising the availability of the service and 
the interest of the staff In the population's problems. The gathering of 
data and information about the neighborhood will be an ongoing process 
throughout planning and during the operation. A number of things need 
to be known including information about the labor pool, an inventory of 
skills in the neighborhood, delinquency rates, etc. 

Help on surveys can be found from a variety of sources, especially 
neighboring universities, For a quick reference as to what is involved, 
in gathering information about neighborhoods, it is suggested that a book- 
let entitled POPULATION DATA AND COMMUNITY SELF SURVEYS FOR 
THE PUNNING AND OPERATING OF YOUTH-WORK PROGRAMS by Dr. 
Joseph C. Lagey, Professor of Social Work at New York University be 
examined. 

Over and above the characteristics of the population it is important to 
know as much as possible about the neighborhood relative to housing, trans- 
portation, social and health services, etc. 

Once the "people" and the problems are identified and catalogued, the 
definition of program goals can begin. While being realistic is important, 
the tendency should be to think in terms of reaching for the ideal. For 
example, if surveys should indicate a number of mothers would like or 
need to enter the employment market, it will be necessary to find jobs but 
in addition day care services for children will be needed. Mothers will also 
need additional advice and counsel in managing new schedules for families 
and other kinds of support. Despite apparently limited resources anticipated 
by the planning group, it is important to think in terms of how additional 
resources can be obtained rather than assuming that services must be de- 
vised in accordance with immediate and available resources. These kinds of 
problems should be regarded as challenges to creative thinking and action 
not obstacles. 

To serve the people in the neighborhood it will be necessary to 
develop an inventory of the kinds of help needed to bring about changes 
in the prevailing conditions. A third type of listed inventory should be a 
listing of the available resources and those who might help. For example, 
the employment service should provide help and guidance with job place- 
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ment, private agencies concerned with vocational services may help In 
providing counseling or in the training of neighborhood center personnel, 
case-work services may be provided by family service agencies or testing 
and assessments of clients might be arranged at university clinics. This is 
the initial step in coordination and utilization of existing resources. 

Once the functions of the center have been become clear, a determin- 
ation of what the center will do for itself and what can be obtained outside 
begins. The planning group, however, will have to make judgments on 
“capability" about a particular agency to deliver services. A number of 
factors may be examined to determine a rough estimate of an agency's 
capability for giving service to the center. Does it have a history of providing 
services to the disadvantaged and what is the agency policy or attitude about 
working with such a population? Does it have a waiting period for service? 
Is it located close enough to the neighborhood so that it can be used by the 
center clients? Does it have the skills to deal with the complex problems 
of the poor? Is it willing to share information with the center about clients? 
In general, does the planning group estimate that a harmonious working 
relationship can be carried out with such an agency? Is it flexible in its 
general approach to such a relationship? 

The fact that given agencies have had a history and tradition of carrying 
out 9 particular function in the community does not necessarily mean that 
it can or is willing to carry this function out on behalf of the disadvantaged. 
The planning group should not be fearful of the issue of “duplication" of 
services. Two agencies carrying out a similar function for different popula- 
tions may be necesary to get the job done. 

The next steps involve the development of the specific program, the 
functions to be carried out, the staff needed to carry out these functions, 
the costs of such a program, and determining how effective the program is, 
and what kind of organization and administration is needed. These are 
presented in the specifics of a neighborhood manpower program model. 
The model described below is the most popular and lends itself to modifi- 
cation in satisfying the unique conditions of any community and the re- 
sources available in most for carrying out a program. 
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THE FUNCTIONAL COMPONENTS OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

MANPOWER PROGRAM 

General Consideration* 

The expansion of employment opportunities and the ability of the 
Individual to avail himself of these opportunities has become a responsi* 
billty shared by the individual and the community. To fulfill its share of 
the responsibility, local communities across the nation have begun to 
develop a network of manpower services which both find and create employ* 
ment opportunities on the one hand and train individuals for employment 
on the other. The local services are, in the main the local implementation 
of the federal programs. While the federal government may provide the 
bulk of the funds and guidelines for their use, the manpower services are 
administered by local groups or by state offices in local communities. 
The development and growth of manpower services within these communi- 
ties to better solve the employment problems of our disadvantaged, has 
required the expansion and modification of existing services (such as the 
State Employment Service) and the creation of a wide variety of new serv- 
ices and programs (e.g. the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Job Corps, 
New Careers programs and others). 

Even during the beginning growth period of manpower services it was 
recognized that while the disadvantaged shared poverty as a common 
characteristic, they constituted a group which varied widely in intellectual 
ability and social skills, they were a group just as or more susceptive to 
behavioral and emotional problems as the total population and that educa- 
tional deficiencies were a major block to employment. To increase employ- 
ability within this group requires a multitude of interlocking and interrelated 
services that provide not only training in marketable skills, but which also 
remedied those deficiencies which were barriers to employment. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that to serve this heterogeneous group, any community 
program must be comprehensive in nature carrying out such functions as 
recruitment and selection, pre-vocational training or employment readiness 
training, remediation of educational deficiencies, cure or treatment of health 
or mental health problems and deficiencies, counseling and guidance, skill 
training in a wide variety of fields, help with family problems, job place- 
ment and post job placement support and encouragement. 

Not only does there need to be comprehensive programming in the 
sense that a number of alternative choices are available to fit the unique 
needs of the individual but mechanisms need to be worked out so that 
the choices are available at the time that they are needed. 

Correct timing and that linkage have been developed between services, 
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and coordination are vital to the effective serving of people. Services must 
be interdependent and interrelated. The counselor in manpower programs, 
for example, must not only be able to provide guidance and understanding, 
but must be confident that training opportunities are available when needed 
or his counsel has little real value. Problems of coordination and timing in 
relation to the Neighborhood Manpower Program are discussed later in 
the paper. It should be noted here, however, that workable models of com* 
prehensive manpower services are only now emerging— as needs are 
discovered, new programs and services are being developed as are new 
techniques and new methods. The programs and services discussed later 
In the paper, represent some of those available in most large communities. 
Time and the dedicated energy of people will make them available to many 
more communities. 

Institutional Functions 

In addition to Its direct service program the neighborhood manpower 
center needs to carry a number of activities which keep it “going" organ!* 
zationally and also Improve its services. These are the administrative 
functions, staff training, adjunctive or supportive programs, maintaining 
Its agency relationships (those with other manpower programs and those 
with other neighborhood services) and a method by which It can evaluate 
its services and its total program. 

Administration-Structure and Staff 

The usual pattern that stems from present experience places responsi- 
bility for the neighborhood center program under either the central 
manpower program or under the administration of the multi-service neigh- 
borhood center. For most neighborhood manpower programs policy making 
and administration are the province of a large structure of which the center 
is a component. In some instances neighborhood committees are formed 
to give residents an opportunity to express themselves about how they 
view the operation of the center and to make suggestions for improvement 
or the need for additional programs or services. They exert no administrative 
controls except through their neighborhood representatives on the Com- 
munity Action Agency board of directors. 

Direct administration of the center should be vested in the professional 
Director or Coordinator. He supervises the staff and is charged with respon- 
sibility for carrying out the program. He meets with the other agency repre- 
sentatives and arranges agreements for services and deals with problems 
that arise in these relationships. He hires personnel and is responsible for 
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maintaining the records of the operation. He reports through statistical 
means the level of activities of the center. 

Additional staff is often a matter of resources. A minimum manpower 
staff would include vocational counselors, placement officer, job develop* 
ment personnel, neighborhood workers, receptionist and secretaries. 

Unique to the neighborhood programs has been the increasing use of 
nonprofessional personnel, particularly those who are neighborhood resi- 
dents. Aside from the special contribution that they can make through 
familiarity with the people and the neighborhood, most have been able to 
perform with skill and competence a wide variety of tasks formerly deemed 
to be the responsibility of professional workers. 

"He gathers information relating to youth and their employment 
by visiting their homes and interviewing them and/or their par* 
ents. He acts as a reception and intake worker for new clients re- 
porting to the agency. He assists counselors by administering 
structured interviews and questionaires and discusses the find* 
ings with other staff members. He assists teachers or professional 
remediation v/orkers tutoring Individuals or small groups in read- 
ing and mathematics. He supervises groups of youth in the per* 
formancc of certain maintenance, clerical or laboring tasks. He 
assists psychometrlsts In administering and evaluating a variety 
of tests or work samples. He canvasses employers by phone, mall 
or In person to locate possible Job openings for youth and refers 
youth for interviews. He visits youth on the Job or in training 
situations to discover progress and uncover problems. He rer'uiu 
youth for the program by approaching them in the strerf* or In 
areas where they congregate. He teaches specific skill* in certain 
limited areas ." m 

The continuous training of such personnel to improve skills should be 
part of the ongoing program of the center. Staff meetings should be held 
weekly to answer questions on problems that arise and to develop techniques 
in handling these problems 



Location 

It should be understood that the location of the manpower service Is 
a most critical element of the outreach process. Most frequently these 
services have been located In vacant stores In the neighborhoods or similar 
places in areas where it has maximum visibility to the population as well as 
accessibility. 

For those planning such a service it should be kept in mind that centers 
should be furnished comfortably and surroundings made as pleasant as 
possible. Provision should be made for play areas where children are kept 
entertained and visible for supervision if parents are occupied. Signs and 
other displays should identify the center for those passing by. 
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Where manpower programs are part of a multi-service program, loca- 
tion will depend upon the space needs of the total operation. Many have 
been located in schools or other public buildings. New legislation adminis- 
tered by the Housing and Urban Development Agency provides funds for 
the construction of such centers. 

The OUTREACH Component 

In the past, a major difficulty in serving the disadvantaged in problems 
related to employment has been a general inability to deliver such services. 
The individual's feelings of hopelessness and fear of involvement with 
"officialdom" along with bad past experiences with agencies and their 
representatives suppressed the motivation to seek help. Also a lack of under- 
standing about the purposes of such agencies have all contributed to the 
practice of avoidance in making contacts with the community institutions 
that might aid them. 

The past practice of most social agencies has been to allow the client 
to find his way to them. This has been a major criticism by poverty pro- 
grams directed against the traditional employment agencies. On the simple 
assumption that people can't be helped unless they are reached, workers 
In poverty programs have adopted very aggressive techniques in searching 
out clients and bringing them to the service. Outreach has been a major 
program emphasis of neighborhood manpower centers. These centers, for 
the most part, have been in turn a major program of the Community Action 
Agencies supported by OEO funds. 

It should be noted that the methods of outreach to clients has involved 
a wide range of activities on the part of both programs and agencies other 
than the mere direct contact with potential clients. Reaching out to people 
in need has become a major consideration in the planning process of every 
agency and program in the manpower field and almost every service needed 
to support employment efforts. 

Thus, the State employment services have "out-stationed" counselors 
and job developers in neighborhoods as part of an outreach effort and an 
effort to bring service to people. Similarly Family Service Agencies and 
other Casework Services have placed personnel in neighborhoods as a 
means of reaching out to people. In addition employment training programs; 
health, mental health, educational and recreational facilities are being 
created close to the clients. 

What is newest is that Community Action Agencies have developed a 
new job category, usually called a "neighborhood worker" whose function 
It is to reach out and make contact with the target population. The neigh- 
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borhood worker is usually someone who Is Indigenous to the target area 
and familiar with the people and their problems. He is the “field represen* 
tative" of a number of neighborhood or district human services, Including 
employment services, who makes direct contact with the people of his 
assigned area In their homes, usual meeting places or by referral from 
relatives or friends, Thus a key figure in “reaching out" to prospective 
users of service is the Indigenous neighborhood worker. In addition his 
knowledge of the neighborhood and Its people are valuable assets in mak- 
ing known the growing manpower program. 

Recruitment 

Recruitment is the action component of the outreach process. Man- 
power centers tend to serve a wide range of differing populations. Among 
these are the aged, the adult worker, the female head-of-houshold and 
youth. Each group represents a different set of problems and since th? 
activities of each group differs, the outreach procedures may vary. For 
example, an idle youth may spend his leisure time “hanging" out in 
bowling alleys and other recreation establishments— any program to reach 
the aged would be different than that of reaching these youths. 

As has been indicated, in most poverty programs responsibility for 
reaching out to potential clients is assigned to the "neighborhood worker." 
This is usually a person who lives in the neighborhood, is acquainted with 
it and has an understanding of the “life style" of the people. 

A great number of techniques have been used by different programs 
in reaching out to or recruiting clients. It must be remembered first and 
foremost that the way in which clients are dealt with at the center is the 
most effective way of advertising. 

If clients have a pleasant and fruitful experience at the center, the 
informal communications system of the neighborhood (word-of-mouth) will 
make the center known in a positive way. 

Frequent door-to-door surveys has been an additional technique of 
maximum coverage. While data about the neighborhoods is being gathered, 
the “service available" as part of the explanation for the survey Informs 
potential clients of the center. 

Some centers have gone so far as to use sound trucks, ads in local 
and foreign language newspapers, film strips in movie houses and posters 
to indicate the availability of help. These campaigns are periodic and us- 
ually are related to the opening of new programs such as the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. Direct mailings to selected age groups or sexes have been 
used to recruit for specialized programs and services. 
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A newer technique has been to send workers to known neighborhood 
"hang-outs" for face-to-face discussions with potential clients. This method 
has been used extensively with youth. Particularly, the hard to reach youth. 

Drop-ins will also constitute a fair percentage of the client load. 

The channel of agency relationships provides the largest source of 
clients, however. Agreements can be made with local school systems to 
report drop-outs to manpower centers so that the neighborhood worker can 
call to make a rapid contact. Similar arrangements can be made with pro- 
bation departments, recreation agencies, family service agencies, welfare 
departments, other manpower programs, clergy, health services and the 
indigenous leadership of the neighborhood. By informing these individuals 
and groups about the services of the center, it Is possible to reach most 
of the clients within the area assigned. 

Caution should be used in trying to pace intensive recruitment drives. 
The center must be able to deliver service to clients as rapidly as possible. 
Extended waiting periods will mean a loss of disgruntled clients. 

Initial Interview and Processing (Intake) 

Each program tends to have its own procedures for processing people 
who cpme to the center. Some centers have staff assigned to "receive" the 
individual and get some initial information and then .assigning the client 
to a vocational counselor. 

It should be borne in mind that while procedures may vary from pro- 
gram to program certain guidelines that cover the real purpose of these 
procedures may be helpful to know. 

It is important, of course, to get as much useful information about the 
client as possible-to get it as quickly and as easily as possible. Past ex- 
perience has indicated that when processing of clients is done over a 
long period of time that the "drop-out" rate or loss of clients tends to be 
very high. 

It should be understood at the outset that communications is a two way 
process and that while information is being gathered to help in making 
decisions about what is the best plan for the client— he is also curious 
about what he can expect to get from the center and what its real purpose 
is. Printed information about the center may have some use but the coun- 
selor or receptionist must be willing to keep him informed. 

A sample interview form is included in the appendix of the monograph. 
This has been borrowed from one of the more successful and more sophist!* 
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cated programs. It can be modified in accordance with the needs of any 
particular program. In general, information about the client throughout the 
intake process gathers information that identifies the clients past experience 
and education, heaith status, aptitudes and personality, his experience with 
the particular program of the center, and information that helps the center 
evaluate its own program, 

Since the gathering of this information may extend over a period of 
time and may reed to be gathered in different places, the burden of sched- 
uling and managing the process will rest with the counselor or other per- 
son assigned this task, A typical processing procedure for a neighborhood 
employment center is that carried out by Community Progress Inc. of New 
Haven. It is described in their "Operating Manual for Neighborhood Em- 
ployment Centers." 



"General Processing Procedures 



When an applicant first comes to NEC (Neighborhood Employ- 
ment Center) the secretary or receptionist asks for basic informa- 
tion for the Manpower Interview Guide (i.e,, name, address, age, 
telephone, etc.) and arranges for the applicant to see a Neighbor- 
hood Worker (NW). The Neighborhood Worker completes the 
Manpower Interview Guide application form and explains the NEC 
program to the applicant. He also asks permission to call any 
previous employers, schools, or other agencies which might have 
nformatlon to help evaluate the applicant's job potential. The NW 
sets up an appointment with the Placement Interviewer from the 
Connecticut State Employment Service (CSES) who is on the staff 
of the NEC and with tho Vocational Counselors/ The Placement 
Interviewer fills a CSES 511-Appllcatlon Card and further questions 
tho applicant about past vocational experience, aptitudes, and 
goals to try to match these with Job openings. 



The Counselor also interviews the applicant. During the interview 
ho tries to evaluate the candidate's emotional stability, motiva- 
tion, and maturity and ho attempts to learn about other personal 
or family problems which affects the candidate's situation. He 
also schedules tho applicant for a testing session at the Skill 
Center. (Tie testing is conducted by CPPs Tostlng Specialist). 
Before the applicant is tested, it is the Counselor’s responsibility 
to explain tho purpose of tho test and generally prepare him for 
testing. 



After being tested, the applicant is interviewed again by the Vo- 
cational Counselor who then has the tost results, his own data, 
and the information provided by other staff members to guide him 
to a conclusion about the appropriate action to be takon. 

Tho final selection of a program is made in a staff meeting or a 
"disposition conference". Only applicants whose program plan- 
ning proves very difficult are discussed in a disposition confer- 
ence; most programs are mapped in staff meetings. However, in 
both coses the whole staff must concur in the selection. The ap- 
plicant has the final say, and If he rejects the staff's suggestions, 
they seek to find alternatives for hlm."i5 



1/ The applicant who has skills which match an available Job may be referred immediately to the 
Job by the Placement Interviewer and, therefore, would not be Interviewed by the Vocational 
Counselor. 
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Counseling and Learning About the Individual 

The counselor is the Key person in the procedure which moves the 
client from an applicant to the training program or eventually to the job. 
He is the person to whom the client relates in making decisions and in 
being guided about what he needs and doesn’t need to reach his goals. 
(For a more intensive discussion on counseling with the disadvantaged 
the reader is referred to “Counseling Services for Unemployed Youth" by 
William C, Bingham, published by The Center for The Study of Unemployed 
Youth.) The counselor is the individual who coordinates the management 
plan for the client. 

While a great number of people may "counsel" the client in a number 
of ways, the general area of guidance and control should be left to the 
person to whom the applicant for employment is assigned. In most pro- 
grams the “counselor" is a person trained in vocational counseling and 
has all the proper educational and experiential credentials. In many pro- 
grams where such personnel are not available, the role may be filled by 
"nonprofessional" workers. Whenever possible professional help through 
consultation and for training purposes should be sought to aid the non- 
professional. 

Joseph L. Weinberg, in a pamphlet entitled “Supportive Services In 
Youth-Work Programs" discusses the role of the counselor: 

“The counselor Is tho koy staff member in the younth-work pro- 
gram and provides the "professional cement" that holds the 
program together. His role is manifold. 

A— He may often be the first "positive connection" with au- 
thority experienced by youth from the poverty culture. He 
must, therefore, be prepared to servo In a "defondor" role 
for tho youth (who may tost him out) to provo his concern 
and friendship by representing his Interests in the commun- 
ity-at-large (l.e. In court, In tho homo, In tho neighborhood). 

B— The counselor assigned to a youth must bo permitted to 
sustain a relationship with him and follow him throughout 
tho program. He Is someone familiar who can be turned to, 

If needed, at each new step of tho way, and returned to If 
tho going gets rough or failure Is experienced. 

C— The counselor, while giving support and reassurance, at- 
tempts to build the self-esteem of the youth and provides 
him with a role model to help him test out new attitudes 
and values learned through their relationship. 

Given the above, it may bo possible for the youth to bogin to de- 
velop a beginning trust In authority and the "establishment". 

However, since most disadvantaged youth are unfamiliar with 
and may feel threatened by individual face-to-face verbal con- 
tacts, it is best to restrict Initial counseling contacts to short In- 
tervals, dealing with concrete problems and immediate grati- 
fications. In short, action is needed, not talk!** 
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In order to help the client in making the best choice of a variety of 
opportunities and to help him by providing remedial and other services, 
some objective and subjective assessments must be made of his strengths 
and weaknesses. It will be necessary to relate his potential with his aspira- 
tion in the light of realistic opportunities. To do this most programs have 
devised a mix of tests, interviews and work sampling procedures to make 
such determinations. These procedures may include personality as well as 
aptitude tests. Many programs include the GATB (General Aptitude Test 
Battery) used most frequently by the State Employment Services. 

In the selection of tests to be used, the advice and counsel of psycholo- 
gists should be sought. Caution should be used to prepare the clients for 
testing and careful interpretation by tne counselor should precede and 
follow testing. It is better to administer testing later rather than sooner in 
the process. 

The important thing to remember is that what is sought is information 
that will help in decision making about what is best for the individual. Tests 
are not an end in themselves. 



Decision Making About The Individual 

Depending upon the difficulty of the individual's problems an initial 
consideration will have to be given as to how decisions should be reached 
on what is the best plan for him. Relatively simple procedures, trusting to 
the discretion of the counselor, can be carried out, by the assigned staff, 
e.g. the employment placement person. 

Where an involved plan needs to be worked out, the counselor may 
want to have the particular case "staffed." This may be called a "disposi- 
tion conference" in some programs. A number of clients may be discussed 
at a given meeting. It may be attended by a number of staff members who 
have had some experience with the client or individuals who have had 
dealings with the clients in their own agencies (such as schools, public 
welfare or work-training programs). Often, consultant psychologists, doctors 
or psychiatrists may be asked to attend to add their specialized skills to 
help in making decisions and plans that can best serve his short and long 
range interests. 

The counselor interprets the hopes and aspirations of the client to the 
group and after discussion will interpret the recommendations of the 
group to the client. It is the client who makes the final decision about his 
future. 
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Implementing the Plan-Referral 

Once a plan or program has been developed for a client and he has 
consented, the counselor assumes a coordinating and management role 
in bringing together all of the resources necessary to implement the plan. 

To make success of the plan possible, a number of problems may need 
to be dealt with. For example, if referral is made to a training program at 
some distance from the center then, some help may be needed in arranging 
transportation, or a young mother may need help in the care of children 
while she attends training sessions or goes to work, another may need 
temporary funds through the first week of a Job, etc. 

To make a referral to another program will require the writing of a 
summary report on the client by the counselor, This will give the staff of the 
program to which he is referred information about the client to help them 
in serving him better. At this point the neighborhood program helps the 
individual move out Into the community to either a fob or to other com- 
ponents of the comprehensive manpower program which prepare him for 
work. 
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COMMUNITY MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
THE TRAINING COMPONENT 

This is not an in-depth discussion of the growing number f manpower 
programs which have come into being over the past seven or eight years. 
The variety of these programs and the number are increasing with the 
passing of time. They are present and available in most large communities 
in a variety of forms and are developing rapidly in smaller communities. 

Brief descriptions of these programs are presented to give the operators 
and planners of neighborhood services some Insight into the possibilities 
and opportunities that may be opened to people with employment problems 
through the efforts of the neighborhood manpower program. 

One of the very important roles that the personnel of the neighborhood 
center play is the gathering of information about available opportunities 
and knowledge about how individuals make entry into the service system 
to take advantage of the opportunities, Based upon judgements of the staff 
and the individual to be served a number of alternative courses of action 
may be possible depending upon the comprehensiveness of the community 
manpower program. For youth a return to public school to complete educa- 
tion may be coupled with a job training program, for some an immediate 
job may be available, for others training in a particular skill may be possible. 

It should be noted that problems in placement in training programs are 
a reality. Openings may not be available at the time, transportation to train- 
ing centers may be difficult, family problems may prevent the individual 
from taking advantage of the opportunity, or those who are charged with 
responsibility for the training program may feel that the individual is not 
suitable for his program while modest stipends are available through 
training programs, lack of money maybe a real deterrant. It must be as- 
sumed, however, that the skills and interest of the staff will eventually 
find a possible and suitable training placement. 

Present planning for comprehensive community manpower programs, 
in larger communities, especially, provides that services be developed 
through a series of steps and proceed outward from general services to 
more specific at each step in the plan. For example, training centers will 
service a number of neighborhood centers, thus serving a specific geo- 
graphic area. They will be located within the area they serve. Specialized 
training centers for more advanced skill training will serve or get their 
trainees from a total community or region. In addition, planning is pro- 
ceeding toward a more systematic and organized pattern of growth of 
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manpower services with more awareness of the quantity and quality of 
programs required to meet the problems, Those changed with the response 
bility are more sensitive to providing the Kind of preparation that leads to 
higher job levels, Technique and methodology in training is advancing as 
are the skills of trainers to make possible the greater development of human 
potential. 

As has been indicated previously, the population which seeks service at 
a neighborhood manpower program will be a heterogeneous one in terms of 
past experience with employment and in terms of potential for future sue* 
cess in the labor market. Manpower programs recognize these differences 
so that the variety of programs are geared toward beginning with the indi* 
vidual at their point of readiness and moving toward both the development 
of the social skills necessary to get and maintain a job an those Job or 
career skills for the highest levels of employment, 

While there are a great many obstacles to overcome and depending 
upon the initiative and imagination of the staffs of manpower agencies 
and the asperations and motivations of the individual being helped, It Is 
possible for the disadvantaged, under existing programs, to reach, in time, 
careers in medicine, law and science and not only low level entry jobs. 
Training and opportunity for the disadvantaged may go far beyond those 
structured programs brought into being In the past few years. Hundreds 
of private organizations and groups including the universities have re- 
sponded to the needs of the disadvantaged in recent years. It is most Im- 
portant that information be gathered about all opportunities and not only 
those funded by government. This information should be made available 
to personnel working with the disadvantaged at all potential intake centers 
and particularly those working in neighborhoods. 

Pre-Vocatlona! Training 

A great number of those individuals who find their way or are brought 
to the neighborhood manpower center will be those who have had none or 
little previous work experience or those who have consistently failed on 
jobs. These, for the most part, are the disadvantaged youth who have 
dropped out of school, they may be the underemployed who because of 
educational deficiencies have never been able to rise above the lowest level 
entry jobs or it may be those who because of personality or behavior dis- 
orders are unable to adjust to the discipline required to maintain themselves 
on a job. The particular problem may stem from any number of causes but 
what is Important Is that the individual has need to be trained in areas other 
than job skills as a means of making him ready for either further training 
or the world of work. 
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Such training in preparation for work has been labeled as pre*vocational 
training and encompasses a wide range of activities all geared toward the 
individual acquiring both the social and educational skills required for 
work. For some it may mean help in good grooming, personal hygiene, 
acquiring habits of reliability, punctuality and self discipline, proper rela- 
tionship to authority, ability to carry out instructions, to be able to com- 
municate and for others pre-vocational training may mean remedial educa- 
tion in reading and arithmetic or for still others literacy skills acquired 
through adult basic education. 

Preparation for employment training is provided by communities in a 
variety of ways and by a great number of agencies. Most frequently such 
training has been made possible through public school systems by federal 
assistance for basic education. The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act provides funds for the education of the poor. Many consider the program 
and activities of the Neighborhood Youth Corps as basically a pre«vc .atlonal 
or work conditioning technique. These activities may also be developed in 
conjunction with Manpower Development and Training programs. 

In addition, a number of private agencies may offer such training, par- 
ticularly to the handicapped. Most communities have workshop facilities 
for the blind, the retarded and the crippled. Several agencies such as Good- 
will Industries and the Salvation Army provide such training for both the 
handicapped and the disadvantaged. 

Each of the programs may have a different emphasis and better suit 
the particular needs of the individual seeking help. For example vocational 
rehabilitation agencies have had unique and valuable experience in serving 
individuals with a number of problems and hence their programs tend to 
be very supportive and focus on long range goals. 

For the neighborhood center manpower staff it is important to learn the 
available resources and make this knowledge available to clients, 

Work Experience and Job Adjustment Services 

If one conceives of the comprehensive manpower program as a series 
of steps that moves a person closer and closer to actual employment by 
first overcoming deficiencies and then providing simulated work within a 
training focus and framework, a next logical cluster of programs are those 
that give the individual experiences that approximate the demands of the 
world of work. 

Too often it has been assumed that the loss of jobs has been the result 
of a lack of skill on the part of an individual. For a long time professionals in 
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the vocational rehabilitation field have Known that most job placements 
are broken as a result of poor work habits and poor social skills (e.g, getting 
along with others and relationship to authority etc,). For those attempting 
to enter the labor market, particularly after an unsuccessful school expert* 
ence, some kind of intervention in the form of a training experience that 
prepares the individual for the demands of work is a must for successful 
prognosis, While one may quarrel about the adequacies or inadequacies 
of public education in relation to the problems and needs of the disadvan* 
taged, it can hardly be expected that the requirements and discipline of 
working situations will be any less demanding or more tolerant. Programs 
that are specifically directed toward helping the individual better under* 
stand what is expected of him, what constitutes proper behavior on the 
job, how to achieve rewards through advancement and what are his rights 
have become a vital part of the comprehensive manpower program. Many 
industries have indicated a great interest in the reliable and highly moti* 
vated worker by providing their own skill training. In addition, the individual 
who has learned to live well within the world of work may move to the 
next step in the comprehensive manpower program, vocational training. 

Job adjustment training is not a new idea on technique in preparing 
the individual for work out has been part of the repertoire of both the 
vocational rehabilitation field and the field of education In their work-study 
programs. Adjustment to work can be achieved in a great many ways in* 
eluding part-time jobs, workshop experience, work-study programs and in 
specially structured work experiences, such at the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. The objectives of the Neighborhood Youth Corps as a work experi- 
ence program (under the Bureau of Work Programs of the U.S. Dept, of 
Labor) are described in A Progress Report of the St. Louis program for 
April 1965 to November 1966. 

♦"The Neighborhood Youth Corpi, a work experience program, 

Is a part of the Comprehensive Manpower Program under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, Title IB. The philosophy of 
N.Y.C. can bo briefly summarized; To provide usoful work exper- 
ience opportunities for young men and women, ages 16 thru 21, 
so that their employability may be increased and/or that their 
education may be resumed or continued. The youth who are most 
In need of the services which can bo provided by the N.Y.C. pro- 
grams are those, who In addition to being economically under- 
privileged, have poor school attendance records, lack motivation, 
are generally apprehensive of everyone, and have few if any skills. 

The basic objectives of N.Y.C. are as follows: 

To significantly increase the employability of enroilees by 
providing an opportunity to experience meaningful work. 

To help these youth make a new assessment of their In- 
terest, aptitudes and abilities; and to encourage and assist 
the out-of-school youth to return to school. 
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To give these deprived youth an opportunity to develop 
a greater feeling of self worth by being a part of a work 
effort which has value for the community. 

To use this program as a means of developing citizen con* 
cern and support for more effective service to youth. 

The scone of N.Y.C, services includes work experience, vocational 
counseling, job preparation education, remedial education, physl* 
cal examinations and referrals to and for additional community 
services as are required by the enrollees," 

Also important is the Work Experience Program under Title V of the 
Economic Opportunity Act which provides special assistance to those on 
public welfare through special work experience programs. 

Vocational Training - Skill Advancement 

In order to provide the disadvantaged with maximum assets in the com* 
petition of the existing labor market, the comprehensive manpower pro- 
gram offers opportunities for training in marketable skills. Most community 
manpower programs offer a vocational training in a variety of ways. Most 
common are the institutional and On-the-Job training approaches. These 
two may be "coupled" to provide a third alternative. These methods are 
described in an OEO pamphlet entitled Community Action for Employment; 
Manpower Development, 

‘“Institutional Training. Institutional training Is provided In class- 
room or workshop situations. Institutional training is often carried 
out by public and private vocational schools, but can be provided 
by skill centers, technical institutes, or employers. Many com- 
munities have not adequately utilized employer-training capacity. 

Training should not be viewed narrowly, i.e., as being available 
only through public high schools' Vocational Education Systems. 

On-the-Job Training (OJT). On-the-job training differs from in- 
stitutional training chiefly in that it relies heavily on learning by 
doing and by supervised experience. On-the-job training can be 
effectively combined with institutional training thus utilizing the 
strengths of both methods." 

These are activities made possible by the Manpower Development and 
Training Act administered by the Department of Labor. Training is con- 
ducted fora large range of occupations and related to labor market demands 
as determined by the State Employment Services. State Vocational Educa- 
tion agencies develop curriculum for training. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 continued in operation vocational 
programs in trades and Industry, agriculture, home economics, distributive 
education, practical nursing and other health occupation training and 
science technician training. The provisions of this act are broad and 
sweeping in its implications: 

"Vocational education for parsons attending high school. 
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Vocational education for persons whohave completed or left high 
school and who are available for full-time study in preparation for 
entry into the labor market. 

Vocational education for persons (other than those receiving 
MDTA training allowances) who have already entered the labor 
market and v/ho need training or retraining. 



Vocational education for persons who have academic or socio- 
economic handicaps. (State boards of vocational education are 
urged to (1) cooperate with all educational disciplines to make 
available the supplemental education required to bring such per* 
sons to the level of achievement required where they can benefit 
from regular occupational course offerings, and (2) assign a i su- 
pervisor of programs for the disadvantaged on a full-time state- 
wide basis.) 

Construction of area vocational education school facilities. 

Teacher training and supervision, program evaluation, special 
demonstration and experimental programs (In addition to those 
specifically concerned with disadvantaged youth), development of 
instructional materials, state administration and le 3 dershfp, and 
other ancillary services, particularly on expanded guidance as are 
necessary to an effective vocational program, 

The establishment of work-study program* for needy MMjma 
vocational education students, (funds can be allotted to students 
between the ages of 15 and 21 who are regularly enrolled In vo- 
cational high schools to compensate for work In public agencies 
if they are naving financial difficulty In remaining In school. They 
mav earn up to $350.00 in any academic year, or up to $500,00 if 
they arc not within reasonable commuting distance. They may 
work not more than 15 hours In a week In which school is in ses- 
sion but there Is no limitation on hours of work during vacations.) 

Demonstration funds for the construction, equlpment and opera^ 
tfon of residential schools to provide vocational education for 
youth between 15 and 21 years of age, with particular ®mP ha *** 
given to the need* of large urban areas having substantial 
numbers of youths who are dropouts and/or unemployed. 



Special Training Opportunities 

In addition to the programs previously discussed, other services have 
been developed for those with special needs. These needs have to be 
dealt with outside of the “normal" approaches and require either special fa- 
cilities or personnel with unique skills. Youth with severe family problems, 
homeless youth and the handicapped are representative of groups with 
these special needs. 



The Job Corps 

The Job Corps is a residential camp based training program administred 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity. The program provides basic edu- 
cation, skill training and work experience for youth, both male and female 
ages 16 through 21. Referral to the Job Corps is made for those young 
people whose home life or living environment is a deterrent to success in 
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eventual job or life adjustment. Community programs alone are unable to 
provide the necessary supports for a succesfu! prognosis without separa* 
tion from the home environment. The program is basically of three types 
(a) Rural Conservation Centers for men (b) Urban Centers for men and 
(c) Urban Centers for women. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services 

This is a program with a history of success in serving people with both 
physical and mental disabilities. It is a federal program that provides assis* 
tance to state rehabilitation agencies. The states in turn function through 
regional offices to reach their disabled clients. 

Physical impairments may result from heart disease, cancer, tuber* 
culosis, amputation, cerebral palsy or any other disabling condition or 
disease. Mental Retardation mental illness are also included for eligibility. 

As part of the rehabilitation process medical help may be provided 
along with the purchase of prosthetic devises, etc. to help the individual 
toward employment. Training services may be purchased for the handi- 
capped from both public and private sources and may range from training 
as a machinist to training in medical school. 

Under section 333 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act aid and service 
can be given the disadvantaged provided it can be established that poverty 
is the handicapping condition that makes the individual unemployable. 

Youth Opportunity Centers 

These are programs foi disadvantaged youth ages 16 to 21 which are 
service extensions of the U. S. Employment Service program. There are 
some one hundred and fifty in operation in major population centers and 
are operated as branches of State Employment agencies. They are usually 
located close to poverty areas and may assign personnel to work in neigh- 
borhood manpower centers. 

Youth Opportunity Centers may provide the following services: 

Exploratory Interview 

Counseling, both Individual and group 

Testing, to determine aptitude and achievement level 

Occupational Information 

Referral to training facilities 

Referral to community facilities for diagnostic and remedial services 
Referral to and placement In part-time, stop-gap and regular jobs 
Follow-up to assure satisfactory adjustment to a referral facility 
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The New Careers Program 

One of the newer developments In the manpower field has been the 
emergence of the New Careers program. The program makes possible 
eventual employment in the human services area, Through a combination 
of basic education and on-the-job training individuals begin career ladders 
such as teacher aides, nurse's aides, social service aides and hospital work- 
ers and others. The goals of the program include the hope that some Indivi- 
duals will eventually reach professional status by fulfilling requirements 
for credentials over a period of time. Each program must have the oppor- 
tunity for upward mobility on a career "ladder". 

Federal support to these programs is made through the "Scheuer" 
amendment to the Economic Opportunity Act, 
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EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE COMPONENTS OF THE 
COMPREHENSIVE MANPOWER PROGRAM 



An employment assistance program for the disadvantaged population, 
must of necessity, if it is to be effective, contain a number of elements. Each 
element is an important factor not only in securing the right job but also 
in maintaining the individual in sustained employment. Formerly, job place- 
ment was not viewed as a complex process. However, with increasing recog- 
nition on the part of placement personnel of manpower programs that "just 
any" job for any individual does not achieve the objectives of modern man- 
power efforts the process has become more demanding and more complex. 

Placement 

New criteria for effective placement require that jobs fit the talents and 
skills and not just the limitations of the individual, that job situations must 
provide potential for growth and development, that jobs be more than mar- 
ginal or seasonal, that artificial barriers to jobs may need to be removed, that 
hiring practices and procedures may need to be changed and that place- 
ment personnel need to be better trained in order to be more effective in job 
placement. 

The three components of employment assistance process are generally 
considered to be placement, follow-up and job development. 

Placement on jobs is a main function of the neighborhood manpower 
program. An immediate job is often the most demanding need of a majority 
of those who utilize the neighborhood service. The placement person is con- 
stantly faced with realities about jobs that may prevent his finding or having 
available employment opportunities that fit the particular individual. At 
the same time he is anxious to maintain good relations with employers so 
that they will continue to utilize his service for filling their employment 
needs. Placement personnel, faced with what appears to be a dilemma must 
recognize that the objective of manpower programs require that emphasis 
must be placed upon service to the disadvantaged individual and that by 
presenting a candidate to an employer with an honest evaluation may be the 
best method of retaining this relationship. 

Basic to conducting any placement service is having access to informa- 
tion about available jobs and some knowledge about the requirements for 
these jobs. Since most of the placement activities have been assigned to 
personnel of the State Employment Services either at central offices or to 
those stationed at neighborhood manpower centers, all information available 
through this channel can be brought to help the disadvantaged. In addition 
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placement personnel have, through their own Initiative devised Ingeneous 
schemes for keeping up*to*date an available job openings, These have 
ranged from simple special employer contacts and newspaper clippings to 
maintaining contacts with employees that keep them posted on job open* 
ings in their place of work, 

More recent innovations have begun to come into being. Most recent 
is the introduction of a computerized job information systems which make 
available more immediately and for larger geographic areas, data about job 
openings and client needs. This system is now being experimented with in 
larger metropolitan areas and may indeed help immeasurably in the job 
placement effort for the disadvantaged. 



Job Development 

In recognition of the fact that the normal supply and demand function- 
ing of the labor market has not produced job opportunities for the disad- 
vantaged of a quality or in a quantity to solve the existing problems, a major 
emphasis of manpower field has been in job development, 

Job development as viewed today goes far beyond the mere uncovering 
of available job opportunities not previously known by placement personnel. 
It involves organized and concerted effort by the comprehensive manpower 
program to change employer attitudes about the hiring of minority group 
members, persons with arrest records or youthful offenders, it involvos the 
development of programs to help employers in restructuring jobs to release 
skilled workers from less demanding tasks, it involves helping in the creation 
of new jobs, it involves working with unions to open opportunities for ap- 
prenticeships, it involves tho opening of new jobs in service occupations 
through programs like “new careers" and it may mean finding ways of 
changing unrealistic job requirements which may have been traditional but 
no longer related to actual job performance. 

Job development efforts are now taking place both in relation to private 
industry and in the public sector. The effort is directed toward effecting 
changes in the labor market that will provide entrd for the disadvantaged. 

The Follow-Up Process 

For the neighborhood center manpower service, keeping track of the 
client by keeping informed of his progress is a most important aspect of 
service. Since the client lives in the neighborhood and has easy access to 
the center, it is logical to view the center as the place where he can get en- 
couragement and guidance on a continuing basis. 
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Neighborhood centers should encourage receiving progress reports 
from training programs and be sure to make inquiry every few months if the 
client has been placed on a job. Not all referrals or placements will be suc- 
cessful so that individuals will need the interest of the center in trying 
again. Follow-up is most important in the early stages and visits to those 
recently placed may be less frequent as it appears job adjustment takes 
place. 

The frequency of follow-up will be a matter of the availability of staff 
time but a policy of at least once in six weeks after referral or placement 
should be mandatory. Having information about former clients is not only 
helpful to the client but helps the center evaluate the effectiveness of its 
service. Most importantly, the center can be that place where the individual 
can find a friendly ear in discussing problems and guidance in facing new 
situations. Follow-up can readily be assigned to the neighborhood worker for 
home visits which are preferable to phone calls or letters. 

A recent innovation that combines job placement and follow-up is the 
model used in the JOBS NOW project in Chicago. This technique utilizes 
placement personnel called “coaches'' who may be assigned to twenty or 
thirty young people placed in employment or on-the-job training. The coach 
works with the employer and the individual in helping through the job ad- 
justment period. For the employee it is advantageous in having immediate 
and available guidance and help that is understanding of his problems. For 
the employer it is like having additional personnel for dealing with difficult 
employee problems and at no cost to him. It is hoped that such a technique 
will help make jobs possible for those who might not be considered good 
employment risks. 
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The Problems of Coordination 

That problems of coordination should have arisen at national, state and 
even local community levels is surprising to no one. Ideal solutions will 
probably evade us for a great many years to come. Agencies with different 
goals and objectives, with different administrative procedures, staffed by 
personnel with different training, with different approaches to service de* 
livery and with a different focus on client problems would by virtue of 
these differences find it difficult to establish good coordination with one 
another. Coordination within an agency is often a real problem. 

Historically, in the United States, the existing human services de- 
veloped in a fragmented fashion. Some services grew from the efforts of 
local, state and national governments. In addition, a multitude of private 
agencies grew and proliferated in response to human needs and upon the 
initiative of private citizens and organized groups. 

Private agencies are autonomous corporate entities, administered by 
Boards of directors. Some are local in scope of activities while others are 
national organizations with local affiliates. Funding of these agencies come 
from private donations of citizens. In past years their support came from 
Community Chests and in more recent years comes through united funds. 
Others of this private group raise their own monies through independent 
drives. While this growth pattern has produced a multitude of agencies 
and services, resources have been extremely limited with almost none 
able to meet the ever increasing demands for service. Limitations of funds 
and manpower have made it impossible for them to deal effectively with 
the needs of the disadvantaged. They do, however, remain a potent force 
in the American social service picture, and have an important role to play 
in the development of comprehensive services to the poor. 

City and State governments have traditionally dealt with problems of 
welfare, education, health, mental health and employment. With the pas- 
sage of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the huge but still inade- 
quate federal programs began to be impacted on local communities with 
a mandate to concern itself with the needs of those in poverty. 

Prior to the Economic Opportunity Act, American Communities were 
struggling with the problem of coordinating the efforts of hundreds of 
private and public services which had divided their responsibilities accord- 
ing to such functions as health, child guidance, family services, mental 
health, recreation etc. In addition, sectarian agencies sponsored by Catho- 
lics, Jews and Protestants grew up. Health Agencies for Cancer, Mental 
Retardation, Heart and others were added in time. 

Besides being fragmented, specialized, over-burdened, under-financed 
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and highly professionalized, most services are geographically located at 
great distances from disadvantaged people. A general attitude of we are 
here — come and get It" prevails. With the birth of the poverty program 
came the creation of the Community Action Agency within the local com- 
munity. One of Its chief purposes was to mobilize and coordinate the exist- 
ing social service, health and education resources of the community for 
service to the poor in addition to creating missing components of com- 
prehensive services. 

A number of communities have in the recent past experimented with 
solutions to the problems of fragmentation by developing multi-service 
neighborhood centers. Most recent are demonstrations being planned in 
14 large cities - Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Detroit, 
Jacksonville, Louisville, Minneapolis, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, 
St, Louis and Washington. These communities will experiment with various 
approaches to multi-service centers with the principal purpose of develop- 
ing cooperative patterns of action at federal, state and local levels. 

Coordination at the federal level is planned for five agencies; Depart- 
ment of Labor, Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, Housing and Urban Development and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Through a joint Steering Committee they are developing standards and 
guidelines for Multi-Service Centers. Neighborhood Facilities Grants have 
been established by the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 which 
will finance the construction of such centers, 

Experience to date has Indicated a larger number of problems of co- 
ordination emerging. The factors and thinking behind the Community 
Services Act of 1966 points these out most clearly; 



“In an effort to overcome thcie deficiencies (fragmentations, 
overlap, etc.) many of our established agencies are experimenting 
with community-based programs offering health programs, neigh- 
borhood service centers for the poor and the aged, community 
service centers for welfare recipients, and networks cf com- 
munity health services are all at various stages of development or 

C °“ But Pilose developments are only a partial answer. Each Is 
evolving Independently of the rest, yot all are converging on the 
same client population. The inevitable result wi be overlap, dis- 
continuity, confusion, and - In consequence - disappointment or 
the very expectations to which they gave rise. Instead of com- 
munity mental health centers, community welfare centers, and 
community public health centers competing side by side for scarce 
dollars and scarcer personnel, we need comprehensive centers, 
coordinated programs, and a planning process capable of focusing 
on tho total needs of the Individual and the family. 

“The development of better community services must be 
concerted effort to stimulate better coordination and communi- 
cation among them. This is a task primarily for state JJlIJjSJ! 
agencies, public and voluntary, working together. But there is also 
an urgent need for national leadership. Having contributed to 
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creating the problem, the Federal government should now assist 
In solving It by encouraging means of welding categorical pro* 
grams Into a more unified whole," 



For neighborhood manpower programs the problem of coordination Is 
two-fold. Programs must be Integrated Into the network of services within 
the neighborhood and also coordinate its activities with the comprehensive 
manpower program components spread throughout the community. It 
may even have to coordinate or relate to area manpower programs (e.g. 
MDTA). 

This will mean a complex set of agreements will have to be arranged. 
Supportive services will need to be available when the center workers need 
them and problems of communications will be difficult to deal with. This 
requires skillful administration and abilities to get along with a wide 
range of people. Most important will be developing a decision making 
process that allows for action and movement toward objectives. 

A chronic problem for neighborhood workers who need to rely on 
coordination with “outside" agencies has been that services are not avail- 
able when needed. For example, social work services may be obtained from 
a Family Service Agency but a three month wait may be required because 
of a backlog of cases and a limited number of caseworkers. 

While this arrangement may constitute the desired coordination of 
sen/lces, it fails to meet the specific need of the client or manpower center. 
After, the basic components of comprehensive programs may be present 
In a community but not in sufficient quantity or quality to be effective in 
serving the client. The alternatives in remedying these situations may be to 
either strengthen the existing agency by helping it to develop more resources 
or to develop a similar service function within the manpower program. 

Community Progress, Inc. of New Haven chose to solve this problem of 
shortage of social work services by creating Unified Social Services to 
provide casework for all of its programs including manpower. 

Other communities have made arrangements for "detached" workers 
from other agencies and have paid for the salaries of these workers. The 
employment services have provided on-the-spot counselors to manpower 
programs in many communities. In others, like New York City, counselors 
from Neighborhood Manpower Service Centers are outstationed in each 
of 10 family service centers to help applicants find suitable jobs or place- 
ment in training programs. 



The above approaches tend to indicate the experience to the present 
time for those working at the neighborhood level. Present trends indicate 
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that planning in Education, Public Health, Mental Health, Public Welfare 
and Employment Services are moving toward the establishment of Services 
in neighborhoods either through multFservice centers or through a pat* 
tern of coordinated but independent service operations. For example, in 
the latter form, health services and mental health services may be attached 
to hospitals located in or near neighborhoods and manpower and employ* 
ment programs may emanate from “Opportunity Centers'* with a multi* 
faceted manpower service. 

In any form of service development for neighborhoods it will be neces* 
sary to create mechanisms and techniques which establish a) continuity 
of service to the individual and b) cohesive forces which tie the services 
together to best meet the needs of the people of the neighborhood. This 
v/j|| require some type of planning effort at the neighborhood level which 
constantly studies and evaluates how well these needs are being met and 
what changes or additions are necessary within the “service complex" to 
better meet the needs. Such a mechanism may be informal such as lunch* 
eon meetings of neighborhood service posonnel. These meetings should 
focus on the neighborhood and its people and what is needed at that level. 

Further, success in coordination at the neighborhood level is depen* 
dent upon good working relationships between the personnel of the dif- 
ferent service components. It is important for neighborhood personnel to 
know and understand the programs of each of the component parts of the 
service. 

Visits to each others programs may help in understanding both the 
strengths and problems of the services involved. It is often unwise to make 
referral to a service which has not been visited by the worker at one time 
or another. This kind of relationship eases communication between serv- 
ices and results in better and more help to clients. 
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IMPLICATIONS 

As of the present time it appears that a major commitment has been 
made at the Federal level to attacking tho problems of our disadvantaged at 
the "grass roots” — in the neighborhoods v/nere people live, A main as* 
sumption is made that the disadvantaged can be helped to a happier and 
more productive life if they are given access to a wide variety of human 
services — those that remedy deficiencies — help in finding jobs — bettor 
and more social service and increased health services. 

When placed in neighborhoods these services are accessible, there 
can be continuity of service, the atmosphere is informal and not frightening, 
it is friendly because it is staffed in part by friends and neighbors. The 
center will help solve problems and provide whatever is necessary to 
make the individual more palatable to the world of work. If all these things 
are done and he gets the right job then hopefully he will climb out of 
poverty. Essentially this is the promise made to him by the program. 

While the neighborhood manpower center is the keystone of the com* 
prehensive manpower program it is also the most vulnerable component. 

In order to be effective in reaching its target population, the center 
must be aggressive in its recruitment — it seeks people out and coerces 
them to come — it makes promises about training and better jobs. Its 
continued effectiveness as a place which helps with employment problems 
will depend upon its ability to deliver on these promises. 

To date the record is not an outstanding one. While we have been in- 
novative and agressive in recruitment and have had some success in training 
and in remediation, the placement record is dismal. 

The same barriers to employment for the disadvantaged still operate 
to the frustration of those who have been trained and motivated for work. 
Our neighborhood employment centers are still fitting the client to the job 
and these tend to be the low-level entry jobs with little or no promise for 
the future. It is problematic as to how long a neighborhood employment 
center can continue to be patronized unless the "success" record can be 
improved. Job Development must become more effective. 

For the staffs of centers, the necessity of saying, "these are the jobs 
available” even though they aren't desirable, is also a frustrating experience, 
it is essential that increasing attention be paid to the quality of jobs. This 
may mean that better methods for obtaining information about jobs avail- 
able — perhaps to more distant points where industry is locating — trans- 
portation innovations may need to be brainstormed. More supports to 
industry to locate in ghetto areas may be an effective alternative. 
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Also, to be more effective, neighborhood manpower centers will need 
to become more diverse in their functions and programs. More and more 
programs may need to be carried on in neighborhoods, this may change the 
general nature of the neighborhood manpower center as a recruitment and 
dispersal agency to a direct program and service agency. It might follow 
the Mobilization for Youth model where a number of training programs 
are carried on within the neighborhood. 

Sheltered workshops in neighborhoods of the Goodwill Industries type 
may need to be developed for youth, “hard core" unemployed and the older 
worker. The neighborhood could become the consumer for products and 
services developed in these workshops. 

While recognition may be given to the fact that private industry jobs 
hold the real key to mass employment, the introduction of the “New Ca- 
reers" job opportunity is a new and promising alternative to development 
in the public sector. Neighborhood centers should give full exploration to 
this idea and other new ideas as they emerge from our present efforts and 
experiences. 

Neighborhood centers will continue to grow and expand. More people 
will be reached and brought to the manpower service complex. That they 
will not have been reached in vain will depend upon factors of economics and 
our ability to break the barriers that have kept the poor poor. These are 
factors beyond the power of the neighborhood centers to deal with or to 
reers" job opportunity is a new and promising alternative to job development 
manage alone. It can however be part of the total effort fo** creating change. 
It is, however, at the center where the judgement and accounting will take 
place. 

Change will not take place overnight but until significant changes do 
occur, the center will be a most necessary and viable innovation in hastening 
such change. 
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.HADfOVRI IKTUAVIBV GUIDE 



3. 

7. 

9. 



/ day iwnth 

jbrss, 



3 



NEC 



* lie* date f '' ' " identification w'o* 



A. <cc*plete «U questions) 



APPLICANT'S HUS}, 
(printt) 



(first) (initial)' 



2, IHOSEi. 



3, ADDRESS s_ 



l no. 6 street) 

source or referral to cpi* 



(apt.) 



(city) 

. 3. SOCIAL SCC. NO. 



3. SEX? (l)_Ji (2)_JP 



SIRTKDATEi. 



/ 



/_ 



Say month year 
REASON rOR CCHIHG TO CENTER} (check we) 

(1) __to seek full-time permanent employment 

(2) _ _to seek part-time employment 

(3) _fo seek summer er temporary employment 

(4) __c© seek vocational education 6 training 

(5) __te se'Jt counseling and advice ©niy 

(6) __to seek information enly 

(7) _©ther C ) 



8. REGISTERED AT CfESi (1) Yes (2) No ( 



DOT Code 



10 . 



EHttOHKNT STATUS OF APPLICANT} 

(1) _net working 

(2) writing part«t*m§ 

(3) working fun-time 



li. CURRENT SCHOOL STATUS} (cheek one) 

(1) in day school 

(2) in night school 

(3) in school but or, vacation 

(4) _eut of school 



12. 

14. 

if. 

13. 



SIRTHPlACEt 



13, TEARS LIVED IN HEW HAVEN } Y rs.fllft ) 



TEARS IN PRESENT NEIGHBORHOOD} Y rs.mfe l 

If NOT LIFETIME RESIDENT OP NEW HAVEN, RESIDENCE PRIOR TO NEW HAVEN*. 

NARITAt STATUS! If. 

(1) __*ingle (never married) 

(2) parried 

(3) widowed 

(A) divorced 

(5)__S#psrat§d 



(1)1 



ETHNICITY} 

(1) Negro 18. VALID DRIVER'S LICENSE} 

(2) P. Rican 19. DAILY ACCESS TO CAR} 

(3) White 20. SERVED III MILITARY} 

(A) Other 21. HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD} 

32. PRIMARY WAGE EARNER} 



<© 

(_? 




23. 



HWSER OF DEfEXDENTS, EXCLUDING SELF, SUPPORTED SY APPLICANT} 
Secretary's Initials _________ Neighborhood Worker Assigned}. 



CGttOTSs (initial and date all comments) , 
. 2A« English Competence} 1 fluent 



2 Difficult 






i 



A 



*• SKfCATIOWAL THFPXM&TIOHl (comolete all question*) 
HIGHEST GRADE FULLY COMPLETED} (circle) 


(l) Elementary Jr, H<§h, A High School 


123*367*9 10 it 12 


(2) College or University 


I 2 3 A 3 


(3) Trade or Vocational School 


I 2 3 A 5 


(A) Graduate er Professional School 


1 2 3 4 5 


(3) Other f t 


I 2 3 A 5 



check if memm 
mmm 



II 

II 

11 
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B, gpuCATIOHAL W jgMlI^ lermttnued) 
2. SMSS. of School 



(SJanpower Interview CaiCe, continued,.,^) 









Type Year 



























3t VOCATHMAL TRAINING IitTEKESTS; (specific types of training which Interest applicant) 



4. APPLICANT LEFT HIGH SCHOOL BEFORE COMPLETION; ( 1 ) Yes (2) Uo 



C, 



no 



(2) Ho IF YES, 

IIOM IXtfC OUT OF SCHOOL; «e, yrs. b. FIAN TO COMPLETE EDUCATION? (l) Yes (2) 

PRINCIPAL REASON FOS IEAVIKO AifO/OR MOT RETWWIHG TO SCHOOL? 

I2i — lbmfeM „ . ill Iew S«des, trouble with courses 

I3)“~to « uoff ? f* n f f * Y? r * 8t jfL- ,«MhU with teachers, sch. authorities 

( 4 ) BrtTerrtd t tl e li , rk S 'fi\K f 1 Efet,ble *«« outside of school 

' ^“""filcf^value *' feU cowrfe o£ fei— . * n f elatlefl§ with other student 




1. NUMBER OF PERSONS HI IIOUSCHOLO AMO SUPPORTED BY FAMILY iHeoiffi, 

2. NUMBER OP ROOKS OCCUPIED BY THESE IIOUSEHOLO iSsER*? ^SsT" 

3. ESTIMATED TOTAL FAMILY IiJCOIffi »J IAST YEAR ? ” T ea thfSarcst 1500.) 

4. APPLICANT LIVIMC WITH? 

(I),_bot!) parents 

jwther only 

(3) — .father only 

(4) __©th@r relative (s) 

(5) _ friend (s) 

(6) alone 

W— .spwse 6 children 
(fi)_ ^.children only 
(9)__other 



5 . onmerihip or dwellimo 

(1 ) own house 

(2) __rent«l 
OLjwHie housing 
(4) ether 



6. PRINCIPAL LANGUAGE HI 
HOIS 

<l) English 

m Italian 

(3) ^ Spanish 

(4) __Other 



7. PRINCIPAL SOURCE OF PER. 

sokal wcas rea last ho. 
(!)_ enploywent salary, 
wage 

(2) Welfare 

(3) __Une»pley*ent Ccnpen* 

sat ion 

(^)^Juppoft by parents 

(5 ) loans 

(6) _savings, sale of 

possessions 

(7 ) . p ublic assistance 
(C) Other ( 



5 * ?f.L ,< ?1- , £l!9 t ^_ <mt Elt TltAW APFLICAIIT i 

a ‘ 4IATUS OF HLADs b. HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED BY HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD? 



<U employed fuli-eise 

(2) t - ■■* 



(3) . 

(4) 1 



.employed part-tine 

.not working, looking for work 

.not working, net looking 



6. OCCUPATION OP HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD! 



0. Is spplicant receiving Welfare? 



_Yes 



JJo. 
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I'fe.tpv'fc’** interview Guide eenvwjjed .#.«»*, 3) 



B, cccL r PATioiiAL xtTOSHATiw (eesplete all questieas) 
1, jpg XBIBSESIS 0? AFPfclCAhTi 1st Choice! . 



2nd Choice; 



2, 

3, 

k* 



YW Of FL'LL-fBS K.?;0i1S5iT EXFEME53SE gf afflica?i?s y?s, 

»«;§£* er ntu-nix jcss mw in ias? s years ; jets. 

ESIUiWE W fgfibSSAL I^@-£ OF APPLET 153 LAST YEARS §_ 



(indicate 0 if never held 
job) 

(to nearest 1300) 



5. urm HfSTGUV OF APPLTCAtffr * 

fsQSjt. recent %cto 


V 

rext to last loto 


t q i^sc into 


"3rd to last job 


Vim end Addreso 
of Fit’s 










Product or Service 










Date feegan/endsd 


■ / 

no vr. To. vr. 




SI 

?L 

l\ 

31 


wo.vr. s&JLk 


Final eaiar y/veek 


g M-. 


$ mr 


$ /wk. 


f /Vfct 


Hours per week 


hrs./wk. 


hrs./wk« 


hrs./wfc. 


hrs./wk. 


Job Outies 
(specify) 










How was Job 
obtained? 










Job duties liked 
or disliked? 


liked 

disliked _ 


tiled « 

disliked , 


liked 

disliked __ 


liked 

disliked 


Reason for 
leaving 








'zttztttz "g r— 



(highest paying job and job Tonlelt held should b« included in response to question *5«J 



6. OTHER JO* EXFEilE’JCfS, I FECIAL SKILLS, COiJf'.ITfiJ, 



1, rn BIYSICAC MlITATI6*.‘3s (I) Yes (it yes, specify. > 

fi. A5IY TROlfLE Hlfll «ii£ Win (I)_Jfes (S) P.3 (if yes, £B « ctfv 



T 



9. 150MIII* 113 LAST YEAR APPLICA55I JA9 III mil W0RIS A5.B L0G5URG FOR H6RXs._J*»* VKtfi?MW» 

10. AfFLICASft'S EKPLA!!AII(?;i FGS 9IFFIC0L1Y 113 FI53SI5IS OR H0LSIW5 SUITAILB EHFLOYHEKF! 

m InadHiuate aeadeaie education <6)_»J**lly problems, broken hew, ever- 
(gijnadgquate vocational skills crowding 

(3? legal probless, arrest, correct ion (?).. ..housing prebless, eviction, condition 

(4) health aedical profile**, disability (fi; personal relations, sisbehavier, ana* 

(51 _eeen9oie problems, debts, else ell. iety 

(g) discrialnatlen due to age, race, sex. 
(number the two aost isportant problems "l" and "2”) 

U, HEIGHT! _ft. inches 12. WEIGHS lbs. 
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Tlfl£, 



IITIE_ 



TITLE 




nunsa 



JICMTWR. 



SIGNATURE 



.SIGNATURE. 
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_BATC_ 



BATE 



.BATE., 

PACE. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 




THE STIIY 

OF MEMP10YEI YOHTH 



NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 



PROGRAM COMPONENTS SERIES 



EDUCATIONAL DEFICIENCIES OF DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 
ESEA, 19*9 

by JAMES E. MAUCH and FRIEDA DENEMARK 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, O.C., 23 pages. 



TITLE I 



THE YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CENTERS OF THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
by HARRY KRANZ 

Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, O.C., 24 pages. 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES IN YOUTH-WORK PROGRAMS 

by JOSEPH L WEINBERG 

Jewish Vocational Service, Newer*, New Jersey, 20 pages. 



JOB DEVELOPMENT FOR YOUTH 
by GEORGE BENNETT 

Action for Boston Community Development, Inc., 11 pages. 



THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM IN THE 
JT'JJTION OF RURAL YOUTH MANPOWER PROBUMS 



by J. EARL WILLIAMS 
university of Houston, 19 pages. 



INCREASING EMPLOYABILITY OF YOUTH - THE ROLE WORK TRAINING 

by MARTIN MOED 

City University of New York, 19 pages. 



LOW INCOME YOUTH, UNEMPLOYMENT, VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
AND 7HE JOB CORPS 

by FRANCIS P. PURCELL 
San Francisco State College, 24 pages. 



Strfef $2.50 



s 

I 



JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SERIES 



LOWER-CLASS DELINQUENCY AND WORK PROGRAMS 

by JOHN M. MARTIN 

Fordham University, New York City, 26 pages. 



EMPLOYABILITY AND THE JUVENILE “ARREST*' RECORD 

by EDWARD V. SPARER 

Columbia University, New York City, 14 pages. 



WORK PROGRAMS AND THE YOUTHFUL OFFENDER 
by EDWARD COLE 

(TreaterCleveland Manpower Advancement Program, 18 pages. 



i 

; 



I 

h 



StriM $1.25 




PLANNING SERIES 



POPULATION DATA AND COMMUNITY SELF SURVEYS FOR THE PLANNING 
AND OPERATING OF YOUTH-WORK PROGRAMS 

by JOSEPH C. LAGEY 
New York University, 24 pages. 



GUIDELINES FOR A DATA COLLECTION SYSTEM FOR COMMUNITY 
PROGRAMS FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 

by CLARENCE C. SHERWOOD 
City University of New York, 15 pages. 

ISSUES AND PROBLEMS IN INTEGRATING NEEDED SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
IN NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS PROJECTS 

sLe^u o$/ork Programs, Washington, D.C., 8 pages. 

THE COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY'S ROLE IN COMPREHENSIVE 
MANPOWER PROGRAMS - PLANNING AND PROBLEMS 

by ROSLYN D. KANE u M .. . 

Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C., 27 pages. 



Serlea 11.75 



PARTICIPATION OF THE POOR SERIES 

PARTICIPATION OF THE POOR 

U^vfulde^ship 8tidie?Center, Detroit, Michigan, 12 pages. 

THE NONPROFESSIONAL WORKER IN YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 

hfationai 1 Cornmittef on* Employment of Youth, New York City, 16 Pages. 

A VIEW OF THE POVERTY PROGRAM? "WHEN IT'S DRY YOU CAN'T 
CRACK IT WITH A PICK" 

Swark^ommunl&^Unlon Project, 22 pages. 



Series $1.25 



WORKSHOP SERIES 



2 . 



SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS: WORKSHOP ON 
RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION FOR YOUTH-WORK PROGRAMS 

held December, 1085, 42 pages. 



SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS; WORKSHOP ON THE MPACT OF A 
TIGHTENING LABORMARKETON THEEMPLOYABILtTY AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 

heid April, 1066, 32 pages. 



$ (SO each 



$ .50 each 



3. SUMMARY OF PROCEEpINGSs WORKSHOP ON NONPROFESSIONAL 
CAREERS FOR DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 

held December, 1066, 141 pages. $1,00 each 

4. SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS: WORKSHOP ON JOB DEVELOPMENT 
FOR DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 

held June, 1067, 105 pages. 



$1.00 each 



RESEARCH REPORTS 



NEGRO YOUTH AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 

by STANLEY SAOOFSKY, MELVIN HERMAN, JOSEPH BENSMAN, ROBERT 

LILIENFELD AND CATHERINE MANOS 

Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, New York University 

PHASE I — A study of 601 Negro youths who applied for v/ork at Intake Centers, 

PHASE II— A study of 201 Negro youths not placed on Jobs or training within three 
months after application. 

Series $ ,75 



RESEARCH REPORTS IN PREPARATION 

PHASE III — A study of 412 Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees who have been In the 
Corps at least three months. 

PHASE IV — A study of the characteristics and attitude of youths enrolled In the Corps who 
left before three months, 

PHASE V — A follow-up study of youth who remained In the Corps more than three months. 

Available late 1967 



LEGISLATIVE SERIES 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 
ON YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 

by R. A. NIXON 

Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, New York University, 23 pages. 

LEGISLATIVE DIMENSIONS OF THE NEW CAREERS PROGRAM 

by R. A, NIXON 

Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, New York University, 24 pages, 



Series $1.00 



MANPOWER MONOGRAPHS 

1. MANPOWER PERSPECTIVES FOR URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
by ALVIN MICKENS 



Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, New York University, OS pages. 

IMPLEMENTING NONPROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS IN HUMAN SERVICES 

by AARON SCHMAIS 

Yeshlva University, New York City, 80 pages. 



3. LABOR MARKET INFORMATION TO AID DEVELOPMENT OF ENTRY 
JOBS FOR DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 

by R. A. NIXON 

Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, New York University, 85 pages. 

4. RURAL YOUTH-WORK PROGRAMS: PROBLEMS OF SIZE AND SCOPE 

by MICHAEL MUNK 

Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, New York University, GO pages. 

5. NEIGHBORHOOD MANPOWER PROGRAMS 

by MAURICE MEZOFF 

Center for 'the Study of Unemployed Youth, New York University, SO pages. 



6, COUNSELING SERVICES FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 
by WILLIAM BINGHAM 

Rutgers Stats University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 65 pages, 

Monographs $ 1,00 ea, 



BOOKS 



YOUTH-WORK PROGRAMS; PROBLEMS OF PLANNING AND OPERATION 

by MELVIN HERMAN AND STANLEY SADOFSKY 

Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, New York University, 201 pages, 

$2*95 

New York University Press 



BOOKS IN PREPARATION 



YOUTH, WORK AND UNEMPLOYMENT - A BOOK OF READINGS 

edited by MELVIN HERMAN AND STANLEY SADOFSKY 
Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, New York University. 

BERNARD ROSENBERG 
City University of New York. 



Available fate 1967, 

Thomas Crowell, lnc„ publishers 



DECISION MAKING (N POVERTY PROGRAMS: CASE STUDIES FROM 
YOUTH-WORK AGENCIES 



& 



. MELVIN HERMAN AND MICHAEL MUNK 
enter for the Study of Unemployed Youth, New York University, 



Available Spring, 1968 

Columbia Umverstiy Press 



ORDER FROM 

CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 
Graduate School of Social Work 
New York University 
853 Broadway 
New York, New York 10003 




